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From Publisher—tTo You 


T HERE have always been a certain 
number of people in the world who have 
viewed life, spiritually and mentally, as 
the Grand Tour. To them, man’s prog- 
ress from youth to the grave resembles 
much that European tour which used to 
be the finishing touch upon the educa- 
tion of fortunate young ladies. 


ACCORDING to this view, there is one 
approved way to take the tour of life. 
The best roads are well marked, the 
signposts clear. Certain places and ho- 
tels along the way are either desirable or 
undesirable. Deviation from the route 
inevitably results simply in retracing 
your steps. Experiment, then, is not 
necessary. For there are famous guides 
who know the route and the guide-books 
—and if one memorizes their eloquent 
directions and follows them, one inevita- 
bly has a successful tour. 


GRANTED such a philosophy, it is 
easy to understand the part authority 
has played in the world—and how the 
notion of there being just one way to 
live has led many people to insist that 
very man be persuaded, for his own 
good, to take the tour in the one and 
only way, viz., the way the persuaders 
considered best, 


AS we see it, the main objection to this 
kind of thinking is not to the manner in 
which people from generation to genera- 
tion have been advised to take the tour. 
The objection is more fundamental. It 
is that there isn’t any tour to take. Ac- 
cording to our view, life is a series of 
individual experiences which lead a man 
in the end only to his own truth or de- 
struction. To persuade a man to take 
your tour is to deprive him of his best 
chance of arriving at his own goal— 
whether you call that arrival happiness 
or salvation or unity, 
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‘*LA JOIE SOUDAINE ”’ 
By Giorgio de Chirico 


Surrealisme ts the newest evolution of the French intellectual painters. Its 

exponents aim to unite the mental and emotional impulses of poetry, music, 

and painting in a synthesis of the tllustrative, sentimental, and plastic. 
Giorgio de Chirico is one of the leading artists of this group 
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Events of the Week 


Mr. Hoover’s Affairs. Tue coali- 
tion against the candidacy of Herbert 
Hoover, predicted in a recent issue of 
The Outlook, seems to be an established 
fact. While the Secretary of Commerce 
fished in Florida and composed pro- 
nouncements on prohibition, flood con- 
trol, and other public matters, former 
Governor Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, 
Senator James E. Watson, of Indiana, 
and Senator Charles Curtis, of Kansas, 
entered the Ohio primaries. They au- 
thorized Willis delegate candidates to 
pledge them their support for second 
choice at the Republican National Con- 
vention. The Willis campaign manager 
announced at the same time that at no 
time would the Ohio Senator’s delegates 
support Mr. Hoover at Kansas City. 

Words of encouragement for Mr. 
Hoover came from Representative John 
C. Ketcham, of Michigan, former mas- 
ter of the State Grange, member of the 
farm bloc and of the House Committee 
on Agriculture. Mr. Ketcham declared 
he would support the Secretary of Com- 
merce with assurance that he will have 
the keenest “sympathy, understanding, 
and concern about agriculture.” 


More Television. We have heard a 
great deal of late weeks about John 
Baird’s “radio eye,” which has enabled 
persons sitting in a darkened cellar in a 
New York suburb to see people in Lon- 
don, and the impression seems in some 
way to have been given that this is 
largely a new thing. The radio eye is 
nothing but another system of television 
which transmits its signals by radio 
across the Atlantic, and uses the infra- 
red ray to “see” by. 

Readers have become familiar with 
television through more or less recent 
Teports of the successes of Dr. Ives, of 


the Bell System, and Dr. Alexanderson, 
of the General Electric Company. 
Though all television systems vary in 
detail, they are virtually identical in 
principle; and it now seems to be a race 
to see which one will get there first with 
an apparatus that can be put into prac- 
tical use. All systems depend on split- 
ting into a mosaic the image to be trans- 
mitted, sending the mosaic to its desti- 
nation in the form of electrical impulses, 
(over either radio or wire) and unscram- 
bling them at the other end by suitable 
apparatus. 

Baird, the Scottish inventor who holds 
the stage just now, has obtained extra 
publicity and the credit for being some- 
thing of a scientific mystery man by 
placing the subject in a dark room, un- 
der an invisible ray. This “invisible 
ray” is simply the infra-red ray, or, in 
common terms, radiant heat, and there 
is nothing more mysterious about it than 
there is in the heat from a cook-stove 
which is infra-red also, It is one part of 
the great gamut of known ether waves 
—Hertzian waves, infra-red rays, visible 
light, ultra-violet rays, X-rays, gamma 
rays of radium, and cosmic rays—and 
happens to be a part which the eye does 
not sense but which the apparatus does. 
Baird’s publicity methods have been 
more “American” than those of his two 
American competitors. 


“ Same Old Tammany.” Remarks 
of Nathan Burkan, district leader, con- 
cerning the “new Tammany:” 

“We in Tammany Hall don’t recog- 
nize the name at all. I’ve been a mem- 
ber of Tammany Hall since I cast my 
first vote in 1900, and I’m the same 
Tammany man that I was then. The 
party progresses, of course, and it’s well 
represented by Governor Smith, Mayor 


Walker, Senator Wagner, Surrogate Fo- 
ley, and such fine citizens. But there’s 
no such thing as a new Tammany, any 
more than there is a new G. O. P.” 


«‘Jim” Reed Courts the South. 
SENATOR REED, of Missouri is invading 
Texas for a speaking engagement in 
Dallas as presumably an avowed Presi- 
dential candidate. While there is no 
evidence of a serious drive for the Texan 
delegation to the Democratic National 
Convention, there is possibly more poli- 
tics in it than in a routine campaigning 
trip. 

If Senator Reed can sell himself and 
his principles as tolerable campaign is- 
sues in Texas, he might just conceivably 
make it possible for the Texas delegates 
to vote for him at a crucial point in the 
Convention’s proceedings, If, for in- 
stance, the largest State in the South 
should come before the Convention just 
when the deadlock was getting serious 
and announce, “We can’t accept Smith, 
but we are willing to compromise with 
you by voting for a man of Smith’s 
essential principles like Reed,” the effect 
might be contagious. With Reed at the 
head of the ticket, some believe that an 
Eastern Democrat like David I. Walsh, 
of Massachusetts, a Roman Catholic, 
might be named for second place, to 
take the curse off a Smith rejection. 

To be sure, the realization of anything 
like this would require a good deal of 
“selling” from “Jim” Reed in Texas. 
The old Wilson group of Cabinet and 
other high appointees in the State still 
have considerable authority behind the 
scenes in Texas politics and have shown 
no indications of forgiving Reed for his 
opposition to Wilson major policies. To 
make Texas support at any stage of the 
game possible, Reed must interest the 
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voters and the new generation of politi- 
cians in his candidacy sufficiently to 
overcome the older group’s informal veto 
power in the delegation’s decisions. 


A Report from Chicago.  Sraris- 
tics of a leading industry in Mayor 
Thompson’s city: Dead in three-year 
battle between police and gangsters— 
police, 32; gangsters, 143. 


A Government Scientist. Arrer de- 
voting thirty-three years to the work of 
the Smithsonian Institution, Dr. J. Wal- 
ter Fewkes has retired from the position 
of Chief of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology in order to devote the re- 
mainder of his life uninterruptedly to 
research, 

Few men have done so much as Dr. 
Fewkes for the cause of ethnology and 
archeology in America. <A disciple of 
Agassiz, he was a pioneer in the present 
method of archeological preservation. 
He founded and for many years edited 
the “Journal of American Ethnology.” 
He has gathered what is, perhaps, the 
world’s best collection of Indian pottery 
of the Southwest. He brought about the 
establishment of Mesa Verde as a Na- 
tional Park and personally supervised 
the restoration of many of its cliff dwell- 
ings and temples. Most important of 
all, his professional associates say, he 
has assembled data upon which will rest 
much of the work of the future in Amer- 
ican ethnology. 

It was for the sake of adding to this 
store of data that he retired from his 
official position. 


Salesman for the Tiger. Tue amia- 
ble and decorative James J. Walker, 
Mayor of New York City, has again 
taken the road. He departed equipped 
with a valet, innumerable dress shirts, 
and a dazzling variety of cravats. 

Pleasure was the announced objective 
of his journey to the South, and much 
was made of the fact that he would visit 
the Mardi Gras at New Orleans. But a 
Presidential election is not far off, and 
somehow politics crept into the speaking 
at the first dinner that Mayor Walker 
attended in Baltimore. It was soon 
demonstrated that New York’s Mayor, 
one of Tammany Hall’s brightest assets, 
was not averse to persuading suspicious 
Southerners that the Tiger is really an 
estimable beast. Nor did he hesitate to 
predict the nomination and election of 
Governor Alfred E. Smith. 

Governor Smith is openly doing noth- 
ing to gain the Democratic Presidential 
nomination and officially is not a candi- 
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date. So the Honorable Mayor of New 
York was estopped from making the real 
purpose of his trip too plain. Most of 
his predictions had to be made in private 
conversations. Governor Smith, he in- 
sisted, had not asked him to make the 
journey. 

Mayor Walker went South about a 
year ago, and was warmly received. 
Following his trip abroad the somewhat 
conservative Boston “Transcript” re- 
marked that the State Department might 
well give a life job to one so gifted at 
spreading good will. Even in Alabama, 
the stronghold of Tom Heflin, Walker 
will please his hosts. They will be 
smart enough to interpret his trip cor- 
rectly. They will, however, enjoy him 
hugely. 


Against Waste and _ Wildcats. 
LEGISLATION asked by the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board to permit co-opera- 
tive development of oil pools, without 
violation of Federal and State anti-trust 
laws, should discourage, if not eliminate, 
some of the worst waste and wildcatting 
abuses in the present conduct of the oil 
industry. 

As the situation is today, when a 
number of owners begin tapping a great 
subterranean oil pool at once, it is 
legally dangerous for them to get to- 
gether and agree to cap it or restrict the 
flow until it can be exploited in a period 
of scarcity. Even if they escape convic- 
tion for restraint of trade activities, their 
more ardent competitors can often put 
them through a long and costly bit of 
court procedure to prove their innocence. 

To stay out of the toils of the law, it 
is safer to let the gushers gush and ex- 
haust the field for such profits as easy 
production may win in a somewhat glut- 


ted market. Then, when the pool is dry ° 


and the profits counted, the promoting 
corporations, which might have enjoyed 
several years of steady income instead 
of a few months of not always magnifi- 
cent affluence, are naturally tempted to 
trade on their reputation as gusher-find- 
ers and move over to the next county for 
a little wildcatting. 

The anti-trust laws, in other words, 
when rigidly applied in the oil industry 
put a premium, not on intelligent com- 
petition, but on a reckless production 
which drives the average independent 
producing company from extremes of 
luck to extreme means of testing luck 
and often to bankruptcy. There has 
been, of course, a certain amount of ob- 
viously dishonest promotion in the oil 
industry. But a great deal of equally 


ruinous promotion has been due to the 
fact that owners of productive properties 
have been forced to drain these waste- 
fully at a slight profit, and then either 
capitalize their reputation and _ their 
slight success in less promising ventures 
or go out of business. 

What they have been driven to is not 
so much competition as a needlessly de- 
structive endurance contest. 


Man and Superman. Apvice to 
young ladies by Dr. Frederick Lent, 
President of Elmira College, which 
claims to be the oldest college for women 
in the United States: 

“A woman had better never be mar- 
ried, if to do so she must tie herself to 
a man who is her inferior. There are 
other ways of being happy and useful. 
Women are the strongest. Woman holds 
the place of power, the supreme place in 
the world. It was so in Biblical days. 
The first woman, Eve, is a real woman. 
Beside her Adam is colorless. It was she 
who took the initiative and led Adam by 
the nose. It is said that a rib was taken 
out of Adam to make Eve. One won- 
ders if his whole backbone did not come 
out with the rib, because he seems to 
have none left... . Compared with Re- 
becca, Isaac was almost a nonentity. He 
probably called her ‘mamma.’ ” 


Flapper Saints. Excerpt from the 
address of the Rt. Rev. James H. Dar- 
lington before the first triennial Conven- 
tion of the Confraternity of the Mystical 
Life, as reported by the press: 

“We have many saints in our higher 
offices today, and there are many flap- 
per saints in short skirts. Don’t judge 
by outer appearances, The Holy Spirit 
is a real person within our hearts, but 
nobody ever analyzed the work of the 
Holy Spirit. We should pray each day 
to the Holy Ghost directly. We should 
try to get back to the childhood spirit. 
Beauty parlors won’t do it. The Holy 
Spirit is here to make us younger.” 


Einstein Scores Three. Ture re- 
cently reported scientific experiments 
further confirm the Einstein theory, 
which the majority of scientists now 
tentatively accept—which is as far as 
scientists ever accept any theory. A 
short time ago Dr. K. K. Illingworth re- 
peated the famous “Michelson-Morley” 
experiment. This experiment is what 
originally caused Einstein to throw out 
as superfluous the old ether concept, be- 
cause it revealed none of the theoretical 
passage or “drift” of the earth through 
the hypothetical ether which had pre: 
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‘*Oh, Herbie !’’ 


From F. M. Kendall, Columbus, Ohio 


Darling in the New York Herald Tribune 





Yes! AND ANOTHER THING ’ 
DON’T BRING HOME ANY 
MORE OF THOSE 

) “COMPROMISE 
CANDIDATES » 
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It’s taken six years to get the stain out of the family carpet 


From Celeste Weyl, New York, N. Y. 
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Look who’s here ! 


From Jacob Dress, Providence, R. I. 
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Copyright, 1928, by the Philadelphia Inquirer Co. 
Now the fun begins 


From Gertrude L. Snyder, Coatesville, Pa. 





viously been predicted. In his experi- 
ment Dr. Illingworth found no ether 
drift. Einstein is thereby provided with 
still another prop. If an ether drift 
could be demonstrated, the Einstein 
theory, as Einstein himself says, would 
go a-glimmering. 

Two Swiss scientists, Drs. Piccard and 
Stahel, recently performed ether-drift 
experiments high up in the Alps. No 
ether drift was observed; Einstein’s 
score. 

Photographs of the moon, taken at 
the last eclipse and just measured, show 
that the moon has the same apparent 
diameter during an eclipse as at other 
times. This again favors Einstein. 

Professor Dayton C. Miller, a notably 
careful physicist, performed ether-drift 
experiments a year or two ago and actu- 
ally did obtain a definite ether drift. 
This caused a flurry among scientists. 
His results were given unusually serious 
attention because of his reputation as a 
good scientist, but science is now gradu- 
ally coming around to the belief that 
some hidden error was involved in his 
tests. Although most astronomers regard 
the Einstein theory as a favorite over the 
classic or Newton theory, it will be a 
long time before it is regarded as a defi- 
nitely proved law. One such experiment, 
apparently disproving relativity, as Dr. 
Miller’s forces scientists to go back and 
review the entire evidence once more. 
And the same thing is likely to happen 
again. 


When Is Acting Labor ? An Amer- 
ican actress, Miss Alden Gay, has been 
denied a permit to act in London. The 
permit was refused by the Minister of 
Labor. 

Immigrants in England are not al- 
lowed to take jobs that English labor 
can fill. Apparently, the line between 
labor and art in England is drawn at 
$100 a week. Foreign actresses or ac- 
tors who can draw over this sum are 
allowed to appear on the English stage. 
America, in at least this respect (pes- 
simists please take notice), is more lib- 
eral than her British cousins, for it is 
estimated that there are more than four 
hundred English actors employed in the 
United States, despite the limitations of 
our Immigration Law. 

The Actors’ Equity Association is in- 
quiring into the treatment of Miss Gay. 
It has denied that it intends to ask for 
any reprisals against English performers 
in this country. There should be no re- 
prisals, We welcome England’s excellent 
actors to our stage. What we are after 
is good drama, and the theatre-going 
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public doesn’t care much who supplies 
it. 


Dangerous America. Mrxep trib- 
ute paid to us by Sir Philip Gibbs, 
journalist and novelist, while addressing 
the Newman Society at Oxford, Eng- 
land: 

“America is the most dangerous na- 
tion in the world today, because it is too 
highly organized and volatile, so that 
overnight a passion of pity or hate could 
sweep the country and rouse it to action 
which would be either beneficial or detri- 
mental to the world. 

“I do not hold the common opinion 
that America is money mad. I find 
Americans are inspired by the romance 
of the struggle of great business enter- 
prise and are faithful to the facts of suc- 
cess. I think you will find Americans 
are the most idealistic people on earth. 
.. . The reason Englishmen are inclined 
these days to carp at Americans is be- 
cause England is living in the past. 
Modern civilization is too fast for it. 
Some rather fear than accept progress. 
America represents progress.” 


Just Air. Every year or two the scien- 
tists discover a new chemical element; 
lately a scientist has abolished one. It 
has turned out that the element called 
“nebulium” never has even existed. 
Nebulium was inferred; it was never 
seen, touched, or weighed. In 1864 Sir 
William Huggins, an English astrono- 
mer, found some new lines in the spec- 
trum of a nebula. Now each element 
writes its own unique signature in the 
spectral lines, the familiar Fraunhofer 
lines crossing the spectral band like bars. 
No other way to account for the Hug- 
gins lines having been demonstrable, a 
new element was predicated—nebulium. 
Recently Dr. I. S. Bowen, of the famous 
California laboratory headed by the 
scientist Millikan, proved that nebulium 
is simply a mixture of nitrogen and oxy- 
gen—air—under conditions never dupli- 
cated on earth. So an element goes 
glimmering after half a century of theo- 
retical existence. 

Perhaps, some would say, it was a lit- 
tle foolish to postulate an element from 
theoretical evidence so distant. Be that 
as it may, another element was once 
“discovered” in the sun by the same 
method, and, though unknown on earth, 
like nebulium, it was given a name and 
a place on the chemist’s table of ele- 
ments. And this element, helium, found 
later on earth, now fills dirigible airships, 
and tubes used for some of the new type 


of electric advertising signs, and finds 
practical applications aplenty. 

It happens that a mixture of nitrogen 
and oxygen on earth is simply air; what 
is it when observed in a nebula? May 
we infer any identity of conditions be- 
tween the two occurrences? Newspaper 
despatches leave us to make some such 
inference, yet the logical inference shoots 
wide of the mark, extremely wide. No 
human being, no animal, could live one 
second on a nebula. 

The main significance of Dr, Bowen’s 
revelation is that a hypothetical ghost 
in the garret of science has been laid. 


The American Taint in Bridge. 
No American innovations for British 
sportsmen—not even in playing auction 
bridge, and no matter whether the inno- 
vation is or is not good. The fine old 
Portland Club—which is regarded by 
English bridge players much as the 
Knickerbocker Club is by Americans— 
has been solemnly debating the momen- 
tous question whether or not majority 
calling shall prevail, as in America. In 
England “three spades” is better than 
“four clubs,” in America not. 

The Portland Club finally put forth 
the Orphic utterance that it was optional 
for any club to adopt the innovation— 
at its peril, one supposes; but to revoke 
the rule— Never! 

The reason for the hesitation and in- 
decision is expressed by a press corre- 
spondent as follows: ‘Had majority 
calling not been an American innovation 
the British would have accepted it, but 
the very idea of having rules imposed 
upon them by Americans made the Brit- 
ish clubmen shudder, and although they 
admit privately that majority calling is 
more sensible they stick to the old 
game.” 

The discussion causes the same writer 
to comment on the effect of race tem- 
perament on bridge playing: the English 
bridge player is solemn and calls, “One 
no trump,” with reverence, as if he were 
to say, “Dominus vobiscum,” the French 
are gay and talk all the time. And the 
Americans? A little of both, we opine. 


“We” Will Keep on Flying. 
Dwicut F. Davis, Secretary of War, 
recently promised to ask Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh to stop “stunt flying.” 
Reporters asked him what his answer 
would be, and got the following “crisp, 
almost blunt” retort: 

“T can say this much: I don’t consider 
what I have been doing stunt flying. I 
regard my flights as carefully calculated, 
ordinary ventures that have a minimum 
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Acme EMBLEMS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Colonel Lindbergh upon his return to St. Louis. 


The flags of the nations he 


has visited may be seen painted on his plane 


of danger. However, anything in the 
nature of aviation or the like that is in 
the experimental stage is hazardous. 

“At present I do not believe that my 
flying may be classed as experimental. 
Aviation as a whole has passed that 
point. It is quite possible that in the 
future I shall do some experimental 
flying, and any man who engages in such 
activities must take the risks that go 
with it. . . . Improvements in aviation 
are certain. They must come, and they 
cannot be made unless experiments are 
made. If it happens that I am killed 
doing these things, I am willing to make 
the sacrifice.” 


Who LovesaSubmarine? Secretary 
KELLocc said in an interview in Ottawa 
recently that the United States would be 
ready to offer treaties to other countries 
outlawing submarine warfare by prohib- 
iting the building and use of submarines. 
British opinion at once responded cor- 
dially to the suggestion. Great Britain, 
it will be recalled, tried to achieve this 
object at the Washington Conference. 
French opinion rejected the idea. 
France, it may also be recalled, opposed 
the plan at the Washington Conference. 
An incident may illustrate the reasons 
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for both attitudes. An American eye- 
witness described it. 

In the autumn of 1924 a British pas- 
senger liner was approaching the French 
port of Cherbourg. A French submarine 
came to the surface off the bows and 
shot a trial torpedo across the steamer’s 
course into a target. The officers on the 
bridge frowned. The passengers lined 
the rail. The submarine submerged. It 
came up again, astern, and shot another 
torpedo across the steamer’s wake into 
another target. The rails were now 
black with passengers. The ship’s offi- 
cers were all watching intently. The 
submarine submerged. It came up once 
more ahead, and shot a third torpedo 
across the bows into its target. The 
officers frowned. The submarine sub- 
merged and did not reappear. 

Such little demonstrations do not in- 
crease the sense of security, but they 
serve to explain both the British and 
French points of view about submarine 
warfare. 


Religion in the Colleges. Ar the 
close of a three-day conference at 
Princeton on religion in the colleges, 
President Little, of the University of 
Michigan, summarized what he believed 


to be the religious views of the thinking 
youth of today. 

Youth, he said, “does not take to dog- 
matism” and demands that “hypocrisy, 
obscurantism, and skillful dodging of 
issues” be discarded. It wants to know 
why a religion that believes in immor- 
tality keeps alive the hopelessly suffer- 
ing, and how religion is to be squared 
with a “social system” that spawns un- 
wanted children. It questions forms of 
recreation that ‘undo in leisure time the 
good done in hours of the classroom.” 
Its attitude toward the enforcement of 
law should be understood in the light of 
the fact that younger people “do not 
violate it nearly as much as we do, the 
generation that passed the law.” Youth, 
he said, is “not particularly desirous of 
worshiping rich persons.” In response 
to urgings to vote, youth asks, “why 
vote?” when candidates are put up by 
parties that condone bad faith and dis- 
honesty. Toward international matters, 
Dr. Little said, youth’s attitude is that 
of questioning the practice of “me first.” 
Towards marriage youth’s attitude is one 
of resentment against the social pressure 
which tends to make marriage ‘“‘an un- 
breakable contract” from which “physi- 
cal death seems to be the only means of 
escape for both contracting parties who 
are suffering mental and spiritual death 
every day.” Finally, Dr. Little said that 
youth could not be expected to rally to a 
Church in which intolerance was dis- 
guised as religion and other forms of 
medievalism were permitted to survive. 

This is what President Little called 
the “Bill of Questions” of a generation 
which he believes is nearer the truth 
about religion than ever before and that 
“recognizes the need for going back to 
the fearless, courageous attitude of 
Christ.” 


An Injunction by Wholesale. 
WHEN may an injunction from a court 
of equity properly be made a remedy as 
against injuries alleged to be impending? 
When is a “contract” not a contract? 
These were the two questions answered 
in the decision of the New York Su- 
preme Court refusing to issue an injunc- 
tion at the request of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company. 

The order was not sought as against 
the employees of the company, but 
against the Amalgamated Association of 
the Street and Electrical Railway Engi- 
neers Association and also against the 
American Federation of Labor, to which 
the Amalgamated belongs. The Presi- 
dent of the Federation, its other officers, 
its three and a half million members, 
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The Fokker plane in which Commander Byrd will attempt a voyage of exploration 
to the Antarctic being tested at the Hasbrouck Heights Airport, New Jersey 


and every one belonging to the Amalga- 
mated would, if the injunction were 
granted, be ordered to abstain from any 
act that might lead any I. R. T. motor- 
man to join the Amalgamated. 

As an extension of the use of the in- 
junction this calm request could not 
further go! 

The I. R. T. based its argument upon 
the fact that each man of its workers 
when he asks for a job is told to sign a 
“contract” which, among other things, 
specifies that he may not join any union 
except the Brotherhood, commonly 
known as the “company union.” The 
contract is for a term of two years, but 
the workman has practically no recourse 
if discharged. On the other hand, the 
company may offhand discharge men for 
any one of a long list of charges—in- 
competency or carelessness, for instance, 
joining any union except the Brother- 
hood for another, bad business for a 
third. Justice Wasservogel, who deliv- 
ered the decision, said: “Unlimited and 
practically unhampered power to dis- 
charge employees is given the company.” 

In short, the contract is wofully lop- 
sided. 


The Tendency to Limit the In- 
junction. A wriTTEN contract to be 
enforceable must show mutual advan- 
tages or considerations, and of this par- 
ticular “contract,” says Justice Wasser- 
vogel in the case of the Interborough, 
the provisions are, “to say the least, in- 
equitable.” 
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He who comes into a court of equity 
must deal equitably. Because of the 
nature of this one-sided contract, Justice 
Wasservogel refused the injunction de- 
manded. An appeal will probably be 
taken, but it is remembered that in the 
recent similar Lavin case, growing out of 
the strike of 1926, the Court of Appeals 
reversed a decision of the Supreme Court 
in favor of the I. R. T. 

It is not surprising that President 
Green, of the Federation, regards the 
decision as an evidence of the tendency 
to restrict the arbitrary use of injunc- 
tion and contempt-of-court proceedings. 
Bills to that effect are before Congress 
and the New York Legislature. 

The injunction has its place, and in 


that place is a valuable instrument; it is ° 


a good servant, but a poor master. Its 
liability to abuse is shown in the fact 
that it has sometimes allowed a judge to 
lay down a rule of conduct, later to de- 
clare that it had been violated, and 
finally to inflict punishment—all without 
a jury and without the right of appeal. 
A writer once pointed out in The 
Outlook that this is like the old English 
way of getting around the law that for- 
bids imprisonment for debt. He said: 
All this brings to mind the famous 
statement of the philosopher in Scott’s 
“Antiquary.” He told his nephew 
that there was no imprisonment for 
debt in Scotland. What really hap- 
pened was that the creditor informed 
the King of the debt, and thereupon 
the King wrote his gracious “letters in 
four forms,” commanding the debtor 


within a given time to pay his debt. 
The debtor, obstinately refusing to do 
so, was then denounced as a rebel by 
three blasts of a horn in Edinburgh. 
After which he was arrested, not in 
the least as a debtor, but solely as a 
rebel against his Most Gracious Maj- 
esty the King. 


Tilden Changes His Mind. Tue 
five-star final ultimatum presented to 
the ruling officials of the Davis Cup 
Committee by William T. Tilden IT has 
been withdrawn, and it is probable that 
the best players of the country will be 
available for the Davis Cup team 
matches. Tilden, when he presented his 
ultimatum, was vehement in his declara- 
tion that the only way to win the cup 
back from France was to go over early 
and train there for several months. 

When the officials here declined to do 
this and elected to play instead in the 
American preliminary zone, Tilden an- 
nounced that he would not remain here 
for the trials, but would go to Europe on 
his own. And, what is more, he an- 
nounced that he would take Francis T. 
Hunter with him. Hunter has just been 
named the No, 2 player on our National 
ranking. 

However, Tilden had a change of 
heart and agreed to stay here “if the 
Committee wants him.” This makes it 
appear certain that we will have, for the 
eighth year in a row, the angular Phila- 
delphian as the mainstay of our Davis 
Cup team. 

He has outlasted his partner with 
whom he won back the trophy in 1920. 
William M. Johnston, the beloved “Lit- 
tle Bill” of California, was unranked on 
this year’s list because he played not 
enough tennis during the past season. 
That means the end of one of the most 
popular and arresting figures of any of 
our sports, so far as his serious compe- 
tition is concerned. 

Another retiring figure was Julian S. 
Myrick, for so long the chairman of the 
Davis Cup Committee. Myrick has 
been president and an official of tennis 
since the tennis days of Newport. Un- 
der his forceful guidance the game grew 
from a pastime comparatively unpopular 
with the masses into one of the most 
widely played and followed of sports. 
During the course of that career Myrick 
made a great many enemies and friends. 
He was, perhaps, the most discussed 
sports official in America after Vincent 
Richards and Tilden had fought with 
him and accused him of running tennis 
to suit himself. 

His place has been taken by Joseph 
Wear, of Philadelphia, a man not so 
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widely known in lawn tennis but of the 
strongest of reputations in amateur 
sport. Wear was for long a champion 
player of that most involved of all ten- 
nis games, court tennis or tennis, as the 
British call it, the sport being the orig- 
inal form of the game. 


The Passing of Asquith. Awmert- 
CANS remember better as Herbert As- 
quith than as Lord Oxford and Asquith 
the one-time leader of the British Lib- 
eral Party who died last week in London, 

Asquith summed up in his personality 
and public life the spirit of that Liberal- 
ism which still declares its vague faith in 
an opportunity for each individual to 
develop and realize himself up to the 
point of not interfering with any one 
else. A fine idealistic creed—somewhat 
wistfully out of touch with the actuali- 
ties of Conservative and Labor Party 
conflicts in contemporary England. In 
sharp contrast, too, with the opportu- 
nism of Lloyd George—a practical poli- 
tician to whom Liberalism was a means 
of power. 

Asquith as war-time Prime Minister 
revealed the handicaps of his own Lib- 
eral temperament and training in his dif- 
ferences with Lloyd George. As the 
antagonism between the two former as- 
sociates grew, Asquith’s very tolerance 
and fair-mindedness kept him from deal- 
ing with his rival in the ruthless fashion 
Lloyd George was capable of adopting. 
So command passed to the younger man. 
But, in turn, Liberalism under Lloyd 
George showed the same incapacity after 
the war to deal decisively with adver- 
saries and with the circumstances of the 
reconstruction period. So control passed 
to the Labor Party, and then to the 
Conservatives, who now dominate affairs 
in Great Britain—while Lloyd George 
and Asquith factions divided the historic 
Liberal Party against itself and reduced 
it to an insignificant Parliamentary mi- 
nority. 

The passing of Asquith seems sym- 
bolic of the passing of Liberalism itself, 
and of the age which made it possible 
and which it expressed. 


Great Circles. Mr. Dents F, CAsH- 
MAN, of Wright Field, at Dayton, says 
that a real round-the-world airplane 
flight has never been made. He quotes 
the Arctic explorer Stefansson to the 
same effect. What all the aerial circum- 
navigators have thus far done is to fly 
across a “corner” of the world—if an 
oblate spheroid may by a kind of poetic 
license be given corners. ; 

To fly around the world, what seamen 
call a “great circle course’ must be 
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‘*THERE IS NO LIMIT TO SPEED”’ 


says Captain Malcolm Campbell, English racing driver, shown above with his 
Blue Bird car in which he broke the world’s automobile speed record on 
Daytona Beach, February 19 


chosen—either one that truly halves the 
earth in any one direction just as the 
equator does, or a meridian and its op- 
posite meridian, or an imaginary diag- 
onal meridian. Courses laid far north of 
equatorial latitudes are considerably 
shorter than great circles; a course 
which followed the Tropic of Cancer 
would in a sense lead “around” the 
world, but it would be a shorter course 
than a great circle course; another 
course around the Arctic Circle would 
fall still farther into the same category; 
while, by reductio ad absurdum, all the 
aspirant for world-flight honors would 
have to do to accomplish a circumnavi- 
gation would be to fly in a small circle 
just outside the pole. 

Actual experiment with a globe re- 
moves many misconceptions about dis- 
tances, directions, and shortest routes 
from anywhere to anywhere. For exam- 
ple, if one draws on the average flat 
Mercator map a straight line represent- 
ing the shortest route between San 
Francisco and Tokyo, and then applies 
a length of string to the same route on a 
globe, the discovery one will make con- 
cerning the route traversed may prove 
little short of startling. 


Mr. Cashman suggests two true 


round-the-world air-flight courses: one 
around the equator or near it; the other 
down the length of South America, 
across the South Pole, and up by way of 
Australia and Asia to the North Pole, 
and back by way of Greenland, These 
would be real, great circle circumflights, 


Indiana’s Governor. Epwarp JAck- 
SON, Republican Governor of Indiana, 
has been freed of the charge of at- 
tempted bribery, not for lack of evidence 
that the alleged attempt at bribery was 
made—four witnesses testified to that— 
but because the State failed to prove a 
specific act of concealment. Special 
Judge McCabe held that the action was 
therefore barred by the statute of limita- 
tions, and he dismissed the indictment. 

At the time of Governor Jackson’s al- 
leged offense—an attempt to bribe his 
predecessor, Governor W. T. McCray— 
he was Secretary of State, an office 
which he has four times held, and was in 
a sense the head of the Republican 
Party in the State. 

Governor McCray was entering upon 
those troubles which resulted in his be- 
ing sent to the penitentiary for using the 
mails to defraud. The prosecutor of 
Marion County, the Governor’s son-in- 
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law, resigned. The charge against Jack- 
son was that he offered Governor Mc- 
Cray immunity from prosecution and 
$10,000 in cash if the Governor would 
appoint James E. McDonald to the va- 
cant prosecutorship. 

Former Governor McCray testified at 
the trial that Governor Jackson did offer 
him $10,000 and an implied promise 
of immunity through the influence of 
George V. Coffin, Chairman of the Mar- 
rion County Republican Committee. As 
to the offer of the $10,000, Governor 
McCray was corroborated by Fred B. 
Robinson, his former political manager; 
W. P. Evans, former county prosecutor; 
and D. C. Stephenson, former Grand 
Dragon of the Ku Klux Klan and now a 
life prisoner. Stephenson testified that 
he furnished the money. 

Indictments against George V. Coffin, 
Marion County Republican Chairman, 
and Robert I. Marsh, former law part- 
ner of Governor Jackson, are still to be 
disposed of, They are charged with be- 
ing parties to the same attempt to bribe 
Governor McCray. Whether the State 
will attempt to prove in their case a 
specific act of concealment and thereby 
to bring the offense within the time al- 
lowed by the statute of limitations re- 
mains to be decided. 


Rubber Restriction not a Success. 
ApouT five years ago the British, who 
were then growing most of the world’s 
rubber supply on their Far Eastern 
plantations, decided to restrict the out- 
put of rubber and thus raise the price. 
This was the Stevenson Act, which has 
been pretty well aired in the press, and 
is therefore widely known. As a result, 
according to Mr. E. G. Holt, Chief of 
the Rubber Division of the United 
States Department of Commerce, writ- 
ing in the “India Rubber World,” the 
British production has declined, the sales 
price of rubber to the plantation owner 
has not materially increased, but other 
nations which did not enter the restric- 
tion agreement are now producing more 
and more of the world’s rubber and 
threatening for the first time to produce 
more than half of it. 

Evidently the Stevenson Act has not 
acted as it was intended to act, and 
British growers are now looking around 
for some better way to get the situation 
in hand; they are said to be trying to 
get the competing Dutch rubber plant- 
ers into the restriction agreement. In 
the meantime, however, the high prices 
initially brought about by the restriction 
act have set about several developments, 
some of which are likely to defeat the 
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very purpose of the act. Of these, re- 
claimed rubber is one. Another is the 
recent movement of American rubber 
consumers—Ford, Firestone, and others 
—toward growing our own rubber, or at 
least enough of it to influence the mar- 
ket. Another is guayule rubber grown 
in California. America consumes eighty 
per cent of the rubber of the world. Mr. 
Holt believes that a continuation of the 
restriction policy will eventually cause a 
larger shift of production to non-British 
areas and that, “from the Empire point 
of view, this situation can hardly be 
looked upon with equanimity.” 


From Washington 


Hoover and Willis. Secretary oF 
CoMMERCE Hoover, in one week, en- 
tered the Ohio Presidential primary and 
went to Florida to fish. He asked the 
Bureau of Fisheries to pick a fishing 
place for him, but attended to the other 
matter himself. He declared for “the 
great objectives” of the Coolidge policies 
and against the use of money—except 
moderately and under strict accounting. 
He will continue as Secretary of Com- 
merce and will leave the making of the 
campaign in Ohio to his friends. 

Those friends have lost no time in 
making it. Even before Secretary Hoo- 
ver’s announcement was in print Ohio 
was in the midst of the hottest Republi- 
can fight that it or any other State has 
known in recent years. 

To begin with, Hoover rather clearly 
had six districts—three in Cleveland, 
two in Cincinnati, and one down the 
Mahoning Valley. The other sixteen 
apparently are in the possession of Sen- 
ator Willis—and, therefore, to be battled 


for. Hoover would have, on the present , 


showing, twelve district delegates to 
Willis’s thirty-two, the seven for the 
State at large doubtless going with the 
majority of the districts. 

The Hoover forces are claiming many 
recruits from the Willis ranks. The only 
sizable one that they definitely show is 
Maurice Maschke, Republican National 
Committeeman. He is said by impar- 
tial observers to have left Willis because 
he fears his own city of Cleveland would 
be lost to the Republicans if he should 
support so ardent a dry as Willis. 

This appears to be a classing of Hoo- 
ver as a not so dry. And, indeed, he 
has been jockeyed into the position of a 
wet—in Ohio. Whether his managers 
willingly let him go into that position is 
not certain, but his opponents have cer- 
tainly tried to force him there. Most of 


his chief lieutenants in Ohio are credited 
with rather a high alcoholic content. 


Hoover’s Two Ordeals. Mr. Hoo- 
VER must return from his fishing trip to 
face two ordeals. He must answer Sen- 
ator Borah’s questionnaire. If his an- 
swer is bone dry, he will draw some 
support from Willis but will lose some of 
the wet support that he already has. He 
must go before a Senate committee and 
state his position on Mississippi River 
flood control. If he favors putting part 
of the cost on the States, he stands to 
lose some of his popularity in the lower 
valley. If he favors putting all of the 
burden on the Federal Government, he 
must disagree with President Coolidge. 

Meanwhile, Senator James E. Watson 
has become a candidate in his own State 
of Indiana. He is known to be entirely 
friendly to the Dawes candidacy. Pres- 
ent indications are that Hoover will not 
enter the Indiana contest. 

In Washington the Hoover campaign 
has lined up three members of the Cabi- 
net—Secretary of Interior Work, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Jardine, and Post- 
Master-General New. New, it should 
be remembered, is the sworn enemy of 
Watson in Indiana politics. Secretary of 
the Navy Wilbur, because he is a Cali- 
fornian, and Attorney-General Sargent, 
because he is a personal friend of the 
President, are claimed for Hoover but 
have made no commitments. The other 
four—Mellon, Kellogg, and the two 
Davises—are not now counted in the 
Hoover camp. 

It is said, on as good authority as can 
be found on that subject, that the pow- 
ers in the Ku Klux Klan, at a meeting 
in Washington, decided to support Hoo- 
ver—not that they wanted him, but that 
they feared they could not get the man 
they did want. 


Making McNary-Haugen Palata- 
ble. Tue Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture has favorably reported the new 
McNary-Haugen Bill. It contains the 
equalization fee, but in a somewhat 
sugar-coated form, Other features of 
the old bill that were objectionable to 
the President have been eliminated. 


To Control the Mississippi. Tue 
House Flood Control Committee has 
favorably reported a bill, written by its 
Chairman, Reid, of Illinois, radically 
different from the plan approved by the 
President and worked out by General 
Jadwin, of the Army and the Mississippi 
River Commission. 

The Reid Bill would place upon the 
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the Panama Canal, passing through the 


ANOTHER RECORD 
U. S. S. Saratoga, the new airplane carrier, the largest ship ever to go through 


locks. A clearance of only two feet 


on either side made navigation difficult 


Federal Government the entire cost of 
complete control of the Mississippi from 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri, to the Gulf. 
The President said in his Message that 
the Mississippi River States ought to 
pay a part of the cost, and the Jadwin 
plan fixed their part at twenty per cent. 
No specific plan is laid down in the 
Reid Bill for the accomplishment of the 
desired result. The bill would set up 
and give full control of the work to the 
Mississippi Valley Flood Control Com- 
mission of seven men, four of whom 
would be civilian engineers and scien- 
tists, the other three Army engineers. 
A Senate committee, which also has 
conducted hearings, is still to report. 


Wets and Drys in Congress. Ira 
vote which has been heralded as a wet- 
and-dry test was really such, the drys in 
the lower house of Congress outnumber 
the wets by nearly five to one. That 
proportion may not be very far wrong, 
but the test was not a good one. 

The vote came on an amendment, 
offered by Representative Linthicum, of 
Maryland, to the Treasury Supply Bill. 
Its effect would have been to prohibit 
the denaturing of commercial alcohol. 
The amendment was defeated by 287 to 
61. While most of the 61 who voted for 
It are recognized wets, it is conceivable 
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that drys might have voted for it on the 
ground that, since people will drink alco- 
hol, it should not be poisoned. On the 
other hand, a few recognized wets did 
vote against it on the ground that, so 
long as prohibition is in the Constitu- 
tion, the Government should be unham- 
pered in its enforcement efforts. 
Impressive as the majority was, it 
fails to give conclusive evidence as to the 
strength of the wets in Congress. 


Oil and Campaign Funds. Tue 
trail of the Continental Trading Com- 
pany’s profits in that queer-looking oil 
deal still leads the Senate Committee by 
a devious route into queer places. Some 
of the bonds bought with those profits 
have been traced, apparently, into the 
treasury of the Republican National 
Committee. And there is a suspicion 
that others may be traced into the treas- 
ury of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

The history of those which went to 
the Republican treasury seems to be 
this: That Will H. Hays, then Chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, 
solicited a contribution from Harry F. 
Sinclair to be applied on the Commit- 
tee’s deficit from the 1920 campaign; 
Sinclair contributed $75,000 in bonds, 
and witnesses who had to do with the 


sale of the bonds in the ordinary course 
of business have identified $26,000 of 
them as having come from the Conti- 
nental “jackpot.” 

The belief that the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee may have got some of 
the Continental bonds is as yet only sur- 
mise, based on the fact that the Commit- 
tee had a deficit of $600,000 after the 
1920 campaign, that it was reduced to 
$200,000 without any statement as to 
where the money came from, and that 
Mr. Sinclair once said that he had con- 
tributed to both parties. 

These revelations are likely to be in- 
teresting as showing how some men get 
the money which they contribute to po- 
litical parties, but they probably will not 
show that to Chairman Hays or Chair- 
man Hull this particular money looked 
different from any other money which 
Mr. Sinclair may have had. 


Windows on the World 


By Malcolm W. Davis 


OOVER as a candidate for Pres- 
H ident will mean something real 
to the rest of the world. Most 
of our candidates—our Presidents, too, 
for that matter—are merely names and 
faces to the people of other countries, as 
their rulers and leaders are to us. But 
Hoover is different—Hoover embodies a 
spirit they have felt directly in action. 

Belgium knows him for the relief he 
brought her people during the war; all 
the Allied nations know him for his 
achievements as Food Administrator 
toward the winning of the war; Ger- 
many and Austria know him for having 
fed their sick and undernourished chil- , 
dren after the war. Russia knows him 
for succor in time of famine; China, for 
the same reason; Japan, for aid in the 
disasters of earthquake and fire. Great 
Britain knows him, too, for opposition to 
her near-monopoly of rubber production 
and restriction of output. By no means 
as a humanitarian only is Hoover known 
abroad, but also as a statesman-engineer 
and industrialist. Yet he stands forth 
chiefly as a benefactor. 

Lindbergh and Byrd have spread in 
other nations a new impression of certain 
aspects of American character—the 
youthful love of adventure and the spirit 
of scientific experiment. Hoover in the 
White House would typify another as- 
pect of the United States with which 
people all over the earth feel familiar 
and friendly. 


I NTERVENTION by one American nation 
in the internal affairs of another 
came up for open debate in the Pan- 
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King George of England riding in full state to open Parliament 


American Conference at Havana, after 
all, despite attempts to keep the issue 
out of discussion. That, of course, 
meant a drive by certain Latin-American 
republics against the action of the 
United States in Nicaragua and other 
Central American and Caribbean coun- 
tries. Charles E. Hughes, as chairman 
of the delegation of the United States, 
met the attack head on. In a speech 
that ended the argument he defended 
the policies of the Government at Wash- 
ington, emphasized the necessity of pro- 
tecting life and restoring order in lands 
where government has collapsed in civil 
warfare and can no longer exercise the 
attributes of sovereignty, and the ab- 
sence of any desire in the United States 
to take the territory of any other nation 
or do more than foster and strengthen 
representative government. A resolution 
prohibiting any intervention was with- 
drawn. And the United States backed 
a plan to outlaw any aggressive war of 
one American state on another and to 
make arbitration of disputes obligatory. 
That fact will go far to offset any feeling 
about intervention, as the principle of 
amicable settlement of differences can be 
put into practical effect and extended. 


N ELECTRIC EYE in London flashed 

to New York recently, by short- 
wave radio transmission, moving pic- 
tures of a man and a woman. And con- 
versations between America and Ger- 
many by radio-telephony marked the 
extension of transoceanic service to the 
Continent of Europe. So the amazing 
modern world manages to become a little 
more remarkable all the time. But I 
doubt whether New York will be able 
for some time to come to talk with Paris. 
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Have you ever tried to get a French 
telephone connection? 


| gers has again carried out 
one of his rare but usually effec- 
tive interventions in German politics, to 
save the coalition Government of the 
Republic from a threatened collapse. 
The Cabinet of Chancellor Marx was in 
trouble over a proposed law to abolish 
religious instruction in the schools, The 
powerful industrialist People’s Party 
sponsored the resolution; the Catholic 
Center Party of Dr. Marx opposed it. 
A break-up of the Ministry was in pros- 
pect—which would have meant dissolu- 
tion of the Reichstag and new national 
elections, with all their uncertainties for 
the Government. 

President Hindenburg then wrote a 
letter to the Chancellor, urging that the 
coalition be maintained and the Reichs- 
tag held together until certain highly 
important pieces of legislation are put 
through. These include the passage of 
the Budget—obviously bearing a vital 
relation to the fulfillment of the repara- 
tions program under the Dawes Plan. 

A German monarchist is quoted as 
having said that the worst mistake of 
the royalists was in letting Hindenburg 
become President—because he takes his 
oath of office seriously and is loyal to 
his duty to the Republic. The old Field 
Marshal has given a fresh proof that he 
is one of the main hopes of the new 
Germany. 


“irene seems to be getting ready for 
another little war. The National- 
ists of southern and central China have 
ended their party convention at Nan- 
king—somewhat inconclusively, to be 


sure—and General Chiang Kai-shek has 
definitely reassumed leadership. He is 
the young commander who headed the 
Nationalist armies in their advance last 
year from Canton in South China to the 
central Yangtze Valley. And he is con- 
ferring with the “Christian General,” 
Feng Yu-hsiang, in charge of the cam- 
paign against the northern militarists; 
while in Shensi Province, back of Peking, 
General Yen Hsi-shan, smarting from 
his defeat at their hands last year, is said 
to be ready to join Chiang and Feng 
with 100,000 men. The time is drawing 
near again of warm weather, when it is 
comfortable to fight, so hostilities in 
China may be expected to revive, and 
with some chance of a decisive test be- 
tween the forces of the North and 
South. 


W* has left strange traces in Eng- 
land. Among odd emergency 
regulations remaining in force in Lon- 
don, which a Government committee is 
investigating with a view to revising 
them, are prohibitions of the sale of un- 
cooked tripe or apricots after 9:30 
o’clock at night. Tobacco, cooked tripe, 
chocolate, and apples may not be sold 
by a retailer after eight o’clock—and 
that seems unreasonable, nearly ten 
years after the Armistice. Yet it appears 
that the closing time for uncooked tripe 
and apricots may be set ahead to the 
same hour. Now what one American 
wants to know is why any one would 
want to buy uncooked tripe and apricots 
even at that hour in the evening. With 
all the other things to be had without 
restraint in London, they concentrate on 
tripe. Some differences between us can 
never be explained. 
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F orgotten—the Department of Peace 


A Personal Letter from Washington 


HE managing editor of a Wash- 

! ington newspaper not long ago 

posted a notice to his reporters. 
In it he told them never to pay attention 
to a news item merely because it was 
important. News value, he said, rests 
on other things than importance. 

That is shocking. But that managing 
editor was both discerning and candid, 
while many other people about Washing- 
ton, and elsewhere, lack one or both of 
those excellent qualities. Washington— 
and the country—are pretty constantly 
agog over matters of no particular im- 
portance, while matters of the very 
greatest and gravest importance go 
wholly unnoticed. 

Instance: 

There sleeps in the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House a resolution 
authorizing a survey—an investigation, 
in plain language—of the Department of 
State. Practically nobody knows any- 
thing about that resolution. 

Some calendar Wednesday the resolu- 
tion will get favorable action, I hope. 
Then the country will sit up straight and 
look indignant and inquire: “What the 
blankety blank? Why doesn’t Congress 
keep its dirty hands off of the pure white 
wings of the Administration?” 

The country will be wrong, of course, 
because it is uninformed, and it is unin- 
formed because this thing is impor- 
tant. 

The present situation was brought 
about when a Representative in Con- 
gress made his maiden speech. He is in 
his second term, but had put in the first 
one working instead of talking. He is 
Frederick M. Davenport, Republican, of 
the Thirty-third New York District. 
His speech was a calm, fair-minded 
statement in which nobody was criti- 
cised, but which, none the less, was 
thoroughly startling. 

Mr. Davenport said that the Depart- 
ment of State is “a long way from sound 
organization and safe functioning for the 
United States;” that from the stand- 
point of efficient business organization it 
is “as topsyturvy as Alice ever found 
Wonderland;” that “under the existing 
order it is little short of miraculous that 
things have gone as well as they have;” 
that “there is some grounds for fear” of 
a tendency, growing out of the ineffi- 
ciency of the Department of State, “for 
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nations to league against us either in 
Europe or the Far East.” 

Mr. Davenport was not criticising the 
Department of State. He showed that 
things are as they are largely because 
the Department has not enough money 
to make itself efficient. 

If the country read just that much of 
the speech, it got indignant again, swore 
some more, and wanted to know why 
Congress did not give the State Depart- 
ment the money it needed. 

But this happens to be one thing for 
which Congress is not to blame. It has 
given the State Department every dollar 
that has been asked for it—and more. 
Congress, on its own initiative, has given 
the State Department money that was 
not asked for. 

If Mr. Davenport’s statements are 
justified by the facts, and I believe they 
are, responsibility for a dangerous situ- 
ation rests elsewhere than on Congress. 
When the survey is made, if it is, it will 
be made jointly and in amity by Con- 
gress and the State Department itself, 
and it will reveal— 

It will reveal that the Department of 
State has a great deal more to do than 
it had ten years ago, and that it is much 
less able than it was ten years ago to do 
even what it did then. 

Since the end of the World War inter- 
national affairs have become, for us, 
national. We never had to bother about 
tlfem much before. Now we must solve 
them or be bothered—and endangered— 
by them at every turn. Yet we came 
out of the war in a frame of mind to 
think as little as possible about interna- 
tional affairs. 

During just that period the State De- 
partment has been on the slump, and for 
various reasons, Because of high salaries 
outside of the Government and because 
of other things it has brought into the 
lower grades a poorer class of men than 
it used to get-—men who, because of lack 
of education and the like, have not been 
able to make themselves competent han- 
dlers of the data upon which the Secre- 
tary of State and his advisers must make 
international decisions; decisions upon 
which may hang the peace of the coun- 
try, even of the world. 


For forty years prior to 1923 the De- 
partment of State had been, so far as 
historical continuity was concerned, one 
man—Alva A. Adee. He was a genius 
unique in our history, perhaps in all his- 
tory. Born deaf and dumb, he was en- 
abled by a surgical operation to hear a 
little and to speak with difficulty. Han- 
dicapped as he was, he acquired a grasp 
of foreign affairs which no other has 
ever had and worked at them as, doubt- 
less, no other ever will. Almost every 
summer he rode on a bicycle over a large 
part of Europe and brought back under 
his hat the first-hand knowledge that 
must now be sought from many sources. 

This ten-year period has been, in its 
larger part, the period of the Budget 
Bureau and Coolidgeconomy. Both 
are excellent things, but they have not 
worked excellently for the Department 
of State. 

The Bureau of the Budget has every 
year shaved the estimates of the Depart- 
ment of State rather deeply. State is 
the one Department that cannot adver- 
tise, that has no contracts to let, no 
largess to bestow. No interested and 
indignant citizens came to fight its bat- 
tles. Subordinate officials could not go 
to Congress over the head of the Direc- 
tor of the Budget, and the Secretary did 
not choose to go over his head to the 
President. Secretary Hughes did not do 
it because he tried studiously to avoid a 
conflict with General Lord. And Secre- 
tary Kellogg has not done it because— 
well, he just has not. 

And the Department of State, with 
expanded work and depleted personnel, 
has muddled through. Fortunately, it 
has the Rodgers Act, which gives it some 
decently salaried men in the foreign ser- 
vice and the right to call them to Wash- 
ington for periods not exceeding four 
years. Thus, sometimes calling in 
$9,000-a-year men to fill $2,800-a-year 
jobs, it has kept its key positions filled. 
But in one year it has robbed the foreign 
service of fifty-one men. 

The number of competent men that it 
can thus bring in is, to tell the plain 
truth, none too large. Good law that it 
is, the Rodgers Act has not been well 
administered, perhaps because adminis- . 
tration has been in the hands of a board 
rather than of an individual. In any 

(Please turn to continuation, page 351) 
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Keyhole Men of America 


the United States has sworn to protect the Nation. 

Since when has allegiance to this pledge—properly 
the concern of the Government—become the concern pri- 
marily of groups of private volunteers? Apparently, since the 
war. 

The United States learned early in the World War that 
the country could be divided in feeling. That was a shock. 
Nationalistic groups—whose emotions obviously arose from 
origins abroad—argued and shook their fists at one another, 
even fought in streets and parks. Then American entry into 
the war forced the people to pull together. Pacifists found 
themselves in peril of their liberty; most of them bowed to the 
necessity of unified action. Later came Bolshevism in Russia, 
and all the alarms of international propaganda for revolution. 

The outcome of the whole experience was to leave many 
Americans in an uneasy, ominous state of mind. Some delib- 
erately, others unconsciously, disregarded the fundamental 
fact that the great mass of citizens of all origins and ranks 
had given a stirring display of loyalty, which completely out- 
weighed the cases of divided sentiment or downright hostility 
to the American course in the war. They concentrated on 
evidences of disloyalty. With these they lumped and confused 
all criticism and differences of opinion as Red radicalism and 
treason. And then they constituted themselves the preservers 
and protectors of an Americanism which they assumed to 
define. 

How far this sort of thing has gone the New York “World” 
has: been showing in a significant series of news articles dis- 
closing the existence of a widespread system of practical 
espionage, privately organized and supported in the name of 
patriotism and actually aiming at censorship and the suppres- 
sion of freedom of speech. Various organizations were named 
—among them the Military Order of the World War, the 
Industrial Defense Association, the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion, the Military Intelligence Association, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the American Protective Association, and the 


\ GAINST enemies, foreign and domestic, every citizen of 


Key Men of America. The title of this last organization 
seems incomplete; it should be the Keyhole Men of America. 
It supplies members, who pay dues, with information on “rad- 
ical and subversive forces, agencies, movements, organizations, 
and individuals.” 

Among the individuals apparently condemned and listed as 
dangerous by industrious agents of these organizations are 
Senator Borah; Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; Jane Addams; 
Bishop Brewster, of Maine; Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
General Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches; Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, President of Union Theological Sem- 
inary; Professor John Dewey; George Foster Peabody (on 
account of his interest in Negro schools); Zona Gale; Profes- 
sor Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College; Rev. Dr. Fred- 
erick Lynch; Senator Norris; Professor Francis B. Sayre, of 
the Harvard Law School; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise; and Presi- 
dent Mary E. Woolley, of Mount Holyoke College. Many 
instances are given by the “World” of interference with meet- 
ings and attempted silencing of educators, lecturers, and 
writers. 

Such a self-constituted spy system, with its arrogation of 
authority to determine Americanism, is both superfluous and 
dangerous. This sort of thing arises from a static conception 
of America as finally fixed and perfect, instead of dynamic 
faith in America as constantly evolving and finding fitter 
forms of life. And with that static conception goes fear—fear 
of the foreigner, fear of change, fear of any criticism, fear of 
thought. 

The first thing Americans actuated by these motives can do 
for America is to stop being afraid, to look around them with 
undismayed eyes and rediscover a belief in the abounding 
vitality of the true American idea, the vigorous growth of the 
American system of society. The next thing they can do is 
to recognize that there is just one center from which defend- 
ers of American security can draw authority and to which 
they should be responsible—the Government at Washington, 
which represents the interests of all the people. 


Why This Naval Program P 


‘ X Y HAT are new ships wanted for? 
To show us we can outbuild the world? No. 

To put our Navy on a parity with Great Brit- 
ain’s according to the Naval Treaty? In one sense, yes; but 
in another sense, no. 

To make up for the neglect of the past few years? Yes, 
that is perhaps the simplest way of stating the case. 

Secretary Wilbur has stated the purpose of the naval pro- 
gram by saying that it is to give our fleet eyes. 

In any naval program there are technical factors. The 
naval program before Congress is no exception. These fac- 
tors the country will have to leave to the consideration of 
Congress. They have been explained by experts to the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs. To understand the reason why 
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certain types of ships are needed it is necessary to have some 
knowledge of these technical factors. But with only passing 
reference to these factors, we may state the facts as follows. 

Parity in naval affairs may be understood in one of two 
senses. It may denote equality in tonnage; or it may denote 
equality in effectiveness. Equality in tonnage is something 
that can be mathematically and simply defined. Equality in 
effectiveness is something that cannot be definitely known or 
measured, Under the treaty made at the Washington Con- 
ference, the ratio of 5-5-3 between the navies of the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan was simply that of tonnage 
—and, besides, was confined to the tonnage of capital ships. 
We are entitled, therefore, to the same tonnage in capital 
ships as Great Britain; and we have that tonnage now. 
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But capital ships—fighting ships of over 10,000 tons each— 
may be wholly ineffective unless they are accompanied with a 
certain number of lighter vessels to act as auxiliaries, With- 
out auxiliaries, as Secretary Wilbur puts it, the fleet is blind. 
The number of auxiliaries does not necessarily depend upon 
the number of capital ships in the fleet. A certain number of 
auxiliaries is needed for any fleet. We lack the needed num- 
ber of auxiliaries. And because we have so few naval bases, 
we need auxiliaries of a certain kind with a large steaming 
radius. One of the serious mistakes which President Coolidge 
has made, we believe, was to oppose in the past the building 
of the needed auxiliaries year by year. No naval conference 
could have made the building of such auxiliaries unnecessary. 
So we have been piling up a deficit. 

In addition, we need a certain number of cruisers to act 
independently of any battle fleet as guardians of lanes of 
navigation and focal points. 

Now the Administration favors, not only building fleet 
auxiliaries and other needed vessels this year, but planning 
construction for years to come. Consequently, the country 
has been confronted with what seems like a huge program of 
naval armament. 

At the same time the country is puzzled by the proposal of 
the Administration that the President be empowered, in the 
event of an international conference on the limitation of 
armaments, to suspend any part or all of the authorized con- 
struction. And yet no naval conference can change the fact 
that a battle fleet needs auxiliaries. And the Secretary of the 
Navy has said that the authorized tonnage of auxiliary ships 
would not bring us up to the 5-5-3 ratio with Great Britain 
and Japan in the tonnage of those types of vessels. 

Is it surprising that the people of this country have been 
puzzled? 

There has been a marked change in the Administration’s 
naval program. But a naval program is supposed to be for 
the purpose of carrying out an international policy. A navy 
is but the arm of the civil power. 

Has there been, therefore, a change in the international 
policy of the Administration? On the contrary, it appears 
that the Administration has simply discovered that an in- 
effective navy is a wasteful luxury, and that we need these 
auxiliaries to make the Navy that we have effective. 


Efhiciency 


Sims which saves us the trouble of writing an edi- 
torial. 

It is said that one day the Admiral was seated at his desk 
in the Naval War College at Newport when a young officer 
entered the room, The Admiral called out, sharply: 

“Lieutenant Blank.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the Lieutenant. 

“Give me a definition of efficiency,” said the Admiral. 

“Why, sir, efficiency is—efficiency is—eh— Do you want, 
sir, the dictionary definition or my own?” 

“Since you don’t know,” said the Admiral, with a twinkle 


r YHERE is a story going around attributed to Admiral 
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in his eye, “I'll tell you. Efficiency is the power to draw cor- 
rect conclusions from incorrect and inadequate data.”’ 

Not even the late Fred Taylor, of efficiency fame, could 
have bettered that! 


The Hoover Landslide 


ET all favorite sons return to their kennels; Al Smith 
L prepare to take out another four-year lease on his 

Albany home; the platform committees of both Na- 
tional parties hand in their resignations, The Nation’s 
Presidential election is already in the bag. The Hoover Cam- 
paign Committee has dug up and spread broadcast a state- 
ment made by the Secretary before the Convention of the 
Izaak Walton League, which is good for at least ten million 
votes—a due proportion of which will be drawn inevitably 
from the strength of the Democratic Party. Here is what the 
Secretary said: 


Man and boy, the American is a fisherman. That com- 
prehensive list of human rights, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, is firm that all men (and boys) are endowed with 
certain inalienable rights, including life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, which obviously includes the pursuit 
of fish. 

The country has made stupendous progress in physical 
equipment to overcome the mysteries of fish. We have 
moved upward from the rude but social conditions of the 
willow pole with a butcher-string line, fixed with hooks ten 
for a dime, whose compelling lure is one segment of an 
angleworm and whose incantation is spitting on the bait. 
We have arrived at the high state of a tackle assembled 
from the steel of Damascus, the bamboo of Siam, the silk 
of Japan, the lacquer of China, the tin of Bangkok, the 
nickel of Canada, the feathers of Brazil, and the silver of 
Colorado—all compounded by mass production at Chicago 
and Akron. 


Notice, if you please, the subtle manner in which he pays 
tribute to the man who fishes with a steel rod and the man 
who fishes with a bamboo, and how carefully he avoids bring- 
ing up the moot questions of wet or dry fly fishing, of angling 
with barbed or barbless hooks, and how he avoids any refer- 
ence to the relative gaminess of salmon, bass, and trout. But 
that is not all. He goes on to show that the average fisher- 
man catches but four and five-tenths fish per annum, and then 
puts forward as a plank in his program the following epoch- 
making proposal: 

I submit that each fisherman ought to catch at least fifty 
fish during the season. I would like more than that myself, 
but that ought to be demanded as a minimum under the 
“rights” as implied in the Declaration of Independence, 
provided it included one big one for purposes of indelible 
memory, conversation, and historic record. 

This leads to a powerful statistic—that is, 50 fish times 
ten million men and boys. This minimum ideal of a Na- 
tional catch of 500,000,000 fish is of the most fundamental 
importance if we as a Nation are to approach a beatific 
state for even two weeks in the year. 


Exit the full dinner-pail as a campaign argument. Enter 
the overflowing creel. We move that the Secretary of the 
Electoral College be instructed to cast one vote for Herbert 
Hoover as President of the United States. No objections are 
heard or will be entertained. 
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The Catholic Here and Now 


OETHE thought it very remark- 
lo able that ninety-odd religious 

denominations could exist side 
by side in the New York of his time 
without coming to blows. There are 
now considerably more than ninety, and 
the likelihood of mutual massacre has 
grown even more remote, Indeed, only 
one among them all is viewed with sus- 
picion or regarded with any ire. This 
solitary exception is the Catholic 
Church. The uneasiness it causes is not 
the result of numerical strength or soli- 
darity alone. When it was weak and 
quite insignificant, it was the source of 
still more annoyance to its neighbors. 
Besides, whatever power it possesses in 
our time can be, and is, triumphantly 
ignored. It constitutes a static fifth of 
the population, and a constantly be- 
leaguered fifth at that. 

The explanation for the anti-Catholic 
state of mind must, I think, be sought in 
a state of mind. It is something that 
has been acquired, like the New England 
accent. It is also something that can- 
not be shaken off, even as the shadow of 
Nordic ancestry cannot be shaken off. 
One can analyze it best, possibly, by 
way of an analogy. Suppose a young 
man, having made the acquaintance of 
a neighbor girl, were to judge her by her 
more or less antiquated grandmother. 
Assume that he was so amazed by 
grandmother’s unfamiliar diction, man- 
ners, and bent of character as to be un- 
able to dissociate her from her—shall 
we say?—charming descendant. The 
outcome might be any number of inter- 
esting things, but it would probably not 
be love or marriage. Even so the cul- 
ture of the United States, quite defi- 
nitely Anglo-Saxon and _ Protestant, 
seems to have pursued a policy of mis- 
taken identity in so far as the Catholic 
Church is concerned. It has been so 
obsessed by a historical impression of 
what Catholicism is supposed to have 
been in Europe that it is unable to get 
a clear view of what Catholicism is now 
in America. 

Naturally, I believe that the prevail- 
ing, more or less unconscious bias to- 
wards the historic Church is to a great 
extent wrong. I am not going to discuss 
the point, however, for the reason that 
the time is not yet ripe. Some day all 
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thinking Americans will realize that the 
era of colonization was also a period in 
which England and Spain were engaged 
in a vast and bitter struggle; that as a 
consequence religious differences, created 
for the most part by nationalistic feel- 
ing, were fanned into a furious flame; 
and that the whole mentality of such an 
era belongs to an outgrown past—to the 
story of that “modern” feud between 
rival national ambitions which caused an 
almost infinite amount of human harm. 
Meanwhile I merely suggest that the 
hour has come to correct the astigma- 
tism which, to return to our analogy, has 
confused grandmother and granddaugh- 
ter. Is it impossible to accept the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States as a 
given fact and to judge it on its own 
merits? Several hundred years of insti- 
tutional living must have produced 
something, either vicious or virtuous, 
worth looking at. I have a feeling that 
a glance will harm nobody. Indeed, it 
may even enable some people (the inde- 
fatigable John Jay Chapman, for in- 
stance) to spend a more comfortable 
night. 

One may admit that the Church of 
1928 is, at first sight, a comparatively 
unprepossessing spectacle. Charm is not 
its most conspicuous virtue, despite the 
colorfulness of New Orleans and Santa 


Fé. In numerous respects it seems to , 


be, and is, an organization of foreigners. 
Often as not the Catholic steeple is a 
trustworthy guide to the lowliest part of 
town. The run of the faithful are not 
tempted to spend $250 on a family tree; 
as a matter of fact, the majority of them 
consider $250 a good deal of money. 
But, though all this may rouse one’s in- 
nate sense of social superiority, it ought 
also to stir one’s admiration for a great 
American achievement. The Catholic 
Church is, more dynamically than any 
other institution, the spiritual nerve, not 
of the America that has been, but of the 
America that is. The great immigration 
epoch now ended brought to this coun- 
try the man-power which since 1800 
populated and developed the vast re- 
gions acquired from Napoleon and Mex- 
ico; which built up the industrial vigor 


of the Nation from timid beginnings to 
a position of unparalleled influence; and 
which laid the foundation for a new ex- 
pression of the American essence, a new 
art, literature, culture. 

We may not like immigration, but we 
should be vastly more disturbed by the 
absence of immigration. It is already as 
plain as day that the two great saving 
instruments of American civilization in 
its early stages were slaves in the South 
and Irish laborers in New England. 
Had these not been forthcoming, the 
Indian would have taken his children to 
stare at the curious ruins of Boston and 
Richmond. The real social meaning of 
immigration lies, however, in the fact 
that the servants and workers in New 
England were not savages, but Irishmen 
—that is, Europeans, inheritors of a civ- 
ilization which, regardless of the damage 
done by centuries of malnutrition, had 
once profoundly modified and enriched 
the world of England. This essential, 
basic meaning the later immigration 
years merely diversified. The Germans 
came (though, of course, at a much 
higher level of culture) in quite the same 
way as the Saxons had gone to Britain. 
The French were absorbed in a manner 
similar to the assimilation of William the 
Conqueror and his Normans after 1066. 
Obviously, no modern Englishman goes 
about deploring the fact that his country 
was the confluence of so many raciai 
streams. On the contrary, once the fu- 
sion was accomplished (say by the time 
of Chaucer), people became almost in- 
ordinately proud of it. Some day Amer- 
icans will adopt a similar point of view. 
We are a commingling of racial and so- 
cial rivers. If we were not that, we 
should be nothing more than a tepid lit- 
tle creek. 


HAT is the relation between all 

this and the Catholic Church? 

The reply is to be sought in something 
less obvious but more vital than statis- 
tics. On the one hand, the trend of the 
American stream—however swollen by 
immigration tributaries—was fixed by 
the English colonist. He determined the 
character of almost everything that h-s 
survived into the present as truly Na- 
tional: language, methods of thought, 
business habits, political and educational 
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institutions. Most of us believe that his 
achievement was fundamentally very 
fine, and that it possessed sufficient vi- 
tality to permit of modifications, The 
immigrant added to but did not supplant 
the existing organism. On the other 
hand, this dominant English trend re- 
sented and resisted the encroachments of 
the immigrant mind. A hard and fast 
line was drawn, across which the new- 
comer was, indeed, theoretically invited 
to come, but at which he was confidently 
expected to halt. When he had jumped 
over almost every other barrier, his 
critics hastened to call attention to the 
insurmountable obstacle of race. Even 
now a man is “Americanized” in the 
eyes of some people only after he has 
surrendered all individuality and tat- 
tooed himself with a rubber stamp. 
Right at this point we encounter the 
great civic accomplishment of the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States. With 
this Church the life of multitudes of im- 
migrants was in some manner identified. 
They respected its authority as they 
respected nothing else excepting the rule 
of the Government. And so it came 
to pass that this Church, popularly 
regarded as a European institution 
presided over by a foreign potentate, 
impressed upon the immigrant the pre- 
ciousness of his American citizenship 
and the inviolability of his duty here. 
Decade after decade, as the American 
bishops assembled, their words on this 
subject were eloquent and uncompromis- 
ing. They demanded no less than a 
pledge to the Nation of life, fortune, and 
sacred honor; they reaffirmed gratitude 
for a constitutional system which per- 
mitted the development of religious life 
under the aura of freedom of con- 
science; and they often focused atten- 
tion upon ways in which their followers 
could endeavor concretely to aid in the 
solution of the country’s problems. 
Never once, however, did they attempt 
to use Catholic strength as a political 
wedge to put into law their own especial 
convictions or to impose a burden upon 
others. What they said was repeated 
constantly in numberless places—in 
printed literature, in the homilies to 
which thousands of congregations lis- 
tened, and, finally, in the daily instruc- 
tion given through an extensive school 
system maintained without deflecting a 
single cent from the public treasury. 
The result is obvious in the average con- 
temporary Catholic’s conception of citi- 
zenship. He restates, even more firmly 
than did his predecessors of the Revolu- 
tionary period who addressed a letter on 
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the subject to George Washington, the 
principle of religious freedom for all. 
Indeed, if he is open to any criticism on 
this score, it is because of a probable ex- 
cess of Nationalistic feeling. I know few 
American Catholics, for instance, who 
agree with St. Thomas on the subject of 
the legitimacy of service in time of war. 

It is, one may say quite frankly, diffi- 
cult to guess what force would have in- 
corporated millions of immigrants solidly 
into the American polity if the Catholic 
Church had not been engaged in doing 
so. And with loyal citizenship there 
went hand in hand training in what can 
only be termed right living. Strictly 
speaking, the Church does not, of course, 
exist to teach morality; it thinks of 
morals as a means to an end—the life of 
religious union with God. It does not, 
however, like a number of other cults, 
place only a passing emphasis on this 
means. The old theological phrase, 
“grace is added to nature,” explains why 
the Church has been so excellent a cus- 
todian of private and public virtue, 
without being misled to extreme enthusi- 
asm for ethical maxims of secondary 
importance. It absorbed the moral 
teaching of the Scriptures, the doctrine 
of self-surrender so dear to the mystics 
of all times, and the philosophically es- 
tablished ethics of the best Greek think- 
ers. The system is essentially a golden 
mean between rules that tend to push 
human nature too far either in one 
direction or the other. Of course, it may 
be, and probably is, sometimes taught 
improperly, but intrinsically it is the 
very moralistic essence of Western civ- 
ilization. 

In the United States this moral code 
did not remain altogether uninfluenced 
by puritanical standards, on the one 
hand, and fashionable laxities, on the 
other; but normally it did restrain a 
vast new population from being victim- 
ized by either positive or negative cru- 
sading rampages. On important matters, 
such as the integrity of the family or the 
probable rightness of private property, 
it did not give way; but it remained 
aloof from such miasmas as prohibition, 
which one after another run their course. 
Meanwhile it was no easy task to induce 
the newcomer to adjust his conduct to 
the American scheme. Nationalisms are 
just as explosive in this domain of hu- 
man activity as in any other. A great 
many customs, imported from the Old 
World, had to be dropped, not because 
they were wrong in themselves, but 
simply because they happened to be—in 
the literal sense of the term—outland- 


ish, To date it has been impossible to 
develop new customs in their stead. The 
tendency of Americanization has been to 
strip the individual and the group to 
which he adhered, rather than to bedeck 
him further. The result is a definite, 
omnipresent bleakness and _ baldness, 
often commented upon but difficult to 
remedy. 

To the extent that improvement 
could be hoped for through cultural or 
artistic effort some eager attempts were 
made almost immediately in behalf of 
the Catholic immigrant. The separate 
groups of Catholics each expressed some- 
thing of their own individuality and ex- 
perience. Round about such centers as 
Boston and New York the Irish began 
very soon to develop an interest in 
“things of the mind.” A series of weekly 
journals dealt with doctrinal and apolo- 
getic aspects of the faith, encouraged 
ventures in historical and poetic writing, 
and, above all, kept the ideal of Erin 
vigorously aglow. This journalism was 
virile enough to overflow into really 
notable books and to foster the develop- 
ment of several significant literary per- 
sonalities. Thomas D’Arcy Magee and 
John Gilmary Shea made valuable con- 
tributions to the chronicle of their 
adopted country; and later on the chil- 
dren of the Irish evinced creative power 
of a very rare and precious kind in 
Louise Imogen Guiney, of a more com- 
monplace but nevertheless urbane va- 
riety in Maurice Francis Egan, Simi- 
larly the Germans maintained a deep, 
though for the most part scholarly and 
quite self-sufficient, interest in their own 
ancestral cultural tradition. I think the 
history of the German Catholic press in 
the United States would reveal the best 
intellectual effort of immigration groups 
identified with the Church. Unfortu- 
nately, it was, of necessity, a transitory 
and somewhat esoteric effort, which 
lingers on in St. Louis, Milwaukee, and 
even New York, but is anxiously casting 
an eye about for something in the way 
of descendants. 


HE Church in America has been, 

however, a good deal more than an 
immigrant phenomenon. Being a his- 
toric institution identified with rich har- 
vests in art, scholarship, philosophy, and 
saintliness, the Church exercised an in- 
fluence upon that central movement in 
American civilization which, beginning, 
roughly speaking, with the opening of 
the nineteenth century and lasting until 
some years after the close of the Civil 
War, has been termed “romantic.” This 
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movement involved, on the ciie hand, 
the same kind of contact with Catholi- 
cism as European romanticism, in the 
work of Scott, Chateaubriand, Fichte, 
and others, had experienced. At this 
point the thought-worlds of Emerson, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Lowell, Norton, 
Parkman, and many more came directly 
in touch with Catholic Christendom. 
The effect here was, as might obviously 
have been expected, humanistic rather 
than religious, but it was great and 
goodly. In another way the Church was 
destined to influence consciences and 
souls more spiritually during the after- 
glow of the English Oxford Movement, 
in which Cardinal Newman had taken 
so prominent a part. From one end of 
the United States to the other, gifted 
representatives of the prevailing Anglo- 
Saxon concept of American life were im- 
pelled to combine it with the noble view 
of human destiny proposed by the 
Church. In New England there were 
Orestes Brownson and Father Isaac 
Hecker, the first an omnivorous philos- 
opher and dogged pamphleteer, the sec- 
ond one of those singular men whose en- 
tire lives merge in a poetic vision of good 
to all mankind. In the South there were 
such men as Father John Banister Tabb, 
a poet strangely concrete and luminous 
alike, and Joel Chandler Harris, creator 
of Uncle Remus. Among those whom 
California brought to the gateway of 
Catholicism, Charles Warren Stoddard, 
restless traveler and fastidious prose- 
poet, was perhaps the most significant 
and consistent. These names are men- 
tioned not because I wish to draw up a 
list—that would be frighteningly long— 
but because they will give a fairly effec- 
tive idea of the magnitude and diversity 
of the trend. 

Unfortunately, once this “Oxford” 
current as well as the inherited nation- 
alistic enthusiasms had subsided, defi- 
nitely Catholic effort to influence or 
foster cultural life in this country came 
to a halt. It is curious to note how 
clearly one can discern the ebb. The 
“Ave Maria,” published at Notre Dame, 
Indiana, during more than half a cen- 
tury and edited all that while by a con- 
vert priest of Boston Brahmin ancestry, 
shows a curve of excellence that rises 
steadily from the wake of the Civil War 
to the opening of the new century. After 
that the descent is almost catastrophi- 
cally rapid. It is not merely the removal 
of names through death and other con- 
tingencies. It is rather the failure of 
new names to appear. A similar proc- 
ess of deterioration can I think, be fol- 
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lowed through almost the whole of 
American Catholic literary and artistic 
production, Today there is a genuine 
improvement in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture; but every other art is simply sim- 
mering. ‘The same conclusion must be 
reached concerning philosophy and 
scholarship. A Catholic who reflects at 
all on these things cannot but be struck 
with grave misgivings when he compares 
contemporary historical writing with the 
work of Shea, or contrasts the urbane 
wisdom of Archbishop John Lancaster 
Spalding with what has taken its place. 
There are signs, as yet not fully re- 
vealed, of an awakening. Meanwhile it 
is only too natural that some groups of 
Catholics, grown negative through the 
mere absence of positive force, should 
try to slam the door in the face of cur- 
rent paganism. The censorship which 
prevails in Boston is not an ideal atti- 
tude toward the world that is. It is 
probably not even a properly Catholic 
attitude. But it is as natural as any 
other effort to establish a quarantine. 
The explanation for this state of 
affairs must be sought, it seems to me, 
in the passing from power of social 
forces with which Catholicism could be 
effectively combined. From romantic 
America to the Catholic Church was 
only a step, though it may well have 
been a very grave step. From contem- 
porary Rotarianism or its opposite, sar- 
donic naturalism in literary or artistic 
guise, there is no pathway to the City 
of God, no matter how much smiling 
may be done on both sides. Moreover, 
the America of today is given over body 
and soul to the business of mass educa- 
tion—an investment in energy which 
necessarily imposed a tremendous bur- 
den upon Catholics. Schools and col- 
leges now constitute so serious a drain 
upon the Nation that they may be con- 
sidered its most expensive luxuries, cost- 
ing more, as they do, than automobiles 
and radios combined, with the movies 
thrown into the bargain. Meanwhile the 
Church has necessarily been obliged to 
foster religious education through a sys- 
tem of privately maintained elementary 
and higher schools. The result of secu- 
lar training may be anything you like, 
but it is not religious habits. In 1800 
one might have defended this statement 
with fairly cogent theoretical arguments. 
Today its correctness has been proved to 
the hilt by experience. But the work of 
teaching has absorbed the class of Cath- 
olics who under other circumstances 
might grow into cultural or creative ac- 
tivity. It has likewise deprived the 


Catholic body of cultural leadership. 
These things could, however, have been 
avoided, so far as I can see, only through 
some careful plan for the conservation 
of energy—a plan exceedingly difficult to 
draw up, and probably not workable 
after completion. One does merely feel 
that Catholics are entitled to a modicum 
of thanks for having borne, at great 
cost, their share of the country’s educa- 
tional burden, Manifestly, they ought 
not to be criticised venomously and igno- 
rantly for their pains. 

After all, the ideal which contempo- 
rary education proposes as the humanis- 
tic standard to be accepted in the future 
is likely to prove more important than 
immediate practical achievement. It 
may be said that the American Catholic 
is only now becoming fully aware of how 
much of the traditional past, and there- 
fore also of the visioned future, is pecu- 
liarly his own. We shall always be 
guided, in our better moments, by the 
memory of good things done by those 
who have preceded us on this soil. We 
may sometimes try dragging George 
Washington a little nearer to our own 
level, but it will always be more impor- 
tant, and more popular, to push our- 
selves up to his level. That being true, 
the Catholic’s realization of the story of 
his Church in the New World is an 
abiding source of pride and illumination. 
It is never a story of wealth, numbers, 
dominion. It begins with the dream of 
Christian service which led the mission- 
aries of Spain and France to identify 
themselves with the Indian. The life- 
work of Junipero Serra, friend of the 
poor in the valley of San Diego, blends 
with the effort of Pére Allouez, Jesuit 
apostle whose bones were lowered into 
our earth by redskin hands. Today, 


‘looking back over the whole of their ad- 


venture in charity, it may be impossible 
to discern anything more solid than 
ruins. But when the American Catholic 
has incorporated them as firmly in his 
conception of the National ideal as he 
now incorporates Lincoln and Robert 
Lee, it will become impossible for him 
to continue for very long on any dark 
road. The shades of these immortals 
will hover about and over him; and in 
his eyes dust from the sod upon which 
their shields have lain will drive him 
toward the day. 

From the missionary vision to the 
dream of American government is not 
very far. Here, too, there was question 
of a desire to bend civilization to the 
well-being of all, to create a world new, 

(Please turn to continuation, page 360) 
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Opulent Country Newspapers 


ROUND the two-story _ brick 
A building of a country newspaper 
in a town of perhaps five thou- 
sand population were parked the other 
morning seven motor cars. “All of 
them,” the editor explained, “belong to 
the ‘force.’ One is mine, the next be- 
longs to the business manager, one to the 
city editor, two to the linotype opera- 
tors, one to the foreman, and one to his 
assistant.” 

“Why not one for the ‘devil’?” 

“He had a little bad luck last night 
going to a dance, and his car is in the 
garage.” 

“So every employee has a motor car?” 

“No; one printer is an itinerant and 
came only last week, and the society edi- 
tor drives her mother’s car.” 

Looking over the plant, I found that 
it uses two linotypes. These machines 
cost around $4,500 each. The paper is 
printed on a $10,000 press that prints, 
cuts, and folds 6,000 papers hourly as 
completely as does a city journal’s 
equipment. Every machine that enters 
into the multifarious duties of printing 
and newspaper-making receives its power 
from a motor, the current coming from 
a power station twenty-eight miles away. 
Pushing buttons, pressing keys, and 
throwing switches set in motion a dozen 
modern fixtures that carry on a bewil- 
dering array of operations—all with 
automatic precision and with a minimum 
of manual labor. 


hn’ in the gay ’nineties every ma- 
chine in a country printing-office 
was set in motion by the foot power of 
the printer—except the press on which 
the paper itself was “run off.” At four 
o’clock in the afternoon a husky toiler 
appeared, and by main strength turned a 
wheel whose connections produced at the 
marvelous rate of four hundred copies an 
hour the town’s palladium of liberty. 

At five o’clock in this modern office an 
electric bell sounded and the employees 
leisurely washed, changed to street 
clothes, climbed into seven motor cars, 
and drove away for the day. Two hours 
of daylight remained for work in the 
garden or for a ride with the family over 
country highways. The city editor and 
business manager, however, were deep in 
a golf tournament at the country club 
and headed for the fairways. 
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By CHARLES M. HARGER 


The lowest-paid worker on the paper 
whose plant I was visiting is the office 
boy—formerly known as the “devil,” a 
term that has vanished with the rising 
importance of the craft. He, so the edi- 
tor informed me, receives eighteen dol- 
lars a week—and up. All employees are 
type operators receive thirty and forty 
dollars weekly; all the others, thirty dol- 
lars a week—and up. All employees are 
paid time and a half after five o’clock, 
and seldom a week ends without some 
substantial addition to their checks on 
that account. Maybe they can afford 
motor cars, 


HAT has happened since the days 

when “editor” was a synonym 
for shiny trousers, overdue notes at the 
bank, and skirmishing among advertisers 
to raise funds to pay off the help Satur- 
day night? Why is it that when you 
seek to purchase a well-managed county 
seat newspaper the price, if purchase be 
possible at all, is set at $40,000 to 
$80,000? If the location be exception- 
ally favorable—such as the only paper 
in a city of ten to twenty thousand pop- 
ulation—the figures go well higher. The 
owner of the only paper in a town of 
15,000 refused recently an offer of 
$250,000 for his property; the sale of 
the paper in a city of 18,000 was for 
$190,000. The former plant was bought 
with $3,000, mostly borrowed, thirty 
years ago; the latter in those times 
would have been considered dear at 
$6,000. 

For one thing, there are fewer papers. 
When I was learning newspapering— 
journalism seems a little too ornate a 
term for the country paper—the town in 
which I sought to mold public opinion 
had 4,000 population and four news- 
paper plants. Two published both a 
daily and weekly and two a weekly only 
—-six papers striving for existence. Each 
represented a political party or faction— 
Republican, Democratic, Populist, Pro- 
hibition, 


4 was considered unethical to go to 

press with less than three columns of 
editorials giving vitriolic treatment to 
oponents and spreading salve on friends. 


The fact is that the political editorial 
column of early days was of interest 
to about twenty persons—office-holders, 
candidates planning for future elections, 
and political bosses. The remainder of 
the population was desperately wearied 
by the constant din about local states- 
men and their doings. 

Gradually it dawned on the country 
editor that his function was to furnish 
the news, and that he would have more 
friends if he let the politicians fight their 
own battles—or use his columns at ad- 
vertising rates. Recognition of that 
principle marked the passing of the po- 
litical organ, and today the country 
newspaper dabbles little in politics. The 
State chairman of any party twenty 
years ago could list up every paper in 
his State as to its political support. He 
cannot do it now; he is doing well to set 
forth with any definiteness ten per cent 
of the papers and be sure that the align- 
ment with a political party is assured. 

Then there is a change in the content 
of the country paper. Take the local 
news, the doings of the city or county. 
Once it was intensely personal and often 
as prejudiced as the editorials, The 
professional formula that opinions 
should not be expressed in news items 
was violated as a matter of course. 
Often the families of political opponents 
felt the effect of this system, and the 
afternoon tea or the coming-out party 
of a political enemy’s family was omit- 
ted from the society column for political 
reasons, 

The town without a good healthy 
feud, whose papers did not indulge in 
frequent belittling of neighbor cities, 
was considered a weakling. Libel suits 
and frequent personal encounters made 
a continuous procession of local events 
that furnished thrilling news. But it did 
not produce business, and in the end 
the paper that failed to change its way 
faded from the picture. Either a receiver 
took over its affairs or a saner publica- 
tion absorbed it. 


See news columns of the country 
paper today are as matter of fact 
as a report of the Budget Director at 
Washington. Events are related as they 
happen, so far as the reporter can obtain 
the facts, with no reflection and with no 
prejudice. The wife of the bitterest po- 
litical rival can be sure of the nicest 
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story the society reporter can write 
about her luncheon. The mayor, though 
of another party, gets credit when he re- 
pairs a pavement or sets up new signs 
for guidance of tourists. The non- 
advertiser is likely to have an interview 
when he returns fron market, and the 
fire department and home talent enter- 
tainments are held up as perfection. So 
the paper makes friends instead of ene- 
mies, resulting in increased circulation 
and added advertising revenue. 

The country paper has become a busi- 
ness enterprise, as much as is the dry- 
goods store or the garage. The editor 
has learned that he has more respect 
from his constituents when he pays his 
bills in cash than when he renews his 
note at the bank. To do this he de- 
mands cash for his work—no more the 
old-time trading out of accounts. Prob- 
ably one reason for the legend about the 
poorly dressed editor had its origin in 
his habit of taking clothing, as well as 
dry-goods and groceries, for advertising. 
Likewise the old subscriber why took the 
paper year after year and never paid his 
subscription has lost one of his most 
precious privileges. He either pays up 
or the paper is stopped. 


en a newspaper these days is 
expensive. The war nearly doubled 
the cost of machinery and more than 
doubled the cost of labor. The death 
rate of the country newspaper world has 
risen year after year. The town that 
formerly had six papers has two; scores 
of cities of 15,000 and more population 
are in the one-paper class. 

My State formerly had two dozen 
cities with from two to four dailies each; 
now only five cities have two each and 
none has three. The remainder have 
only one daily, and in most of them it is 
the only paper printed in town. Con- 
solidation of newspapers in the country 
towns as well as in the larger cities has 
followed the demand of the merchant for 
lessened expense in advertising and the 
insistence of the subscriber on fuller 
news service. The poorly printed, starv- 
ing newspaper tells its own story of its 
needless existence. In the place’ of such 
struggling sheets have come papers that 
cover their field faithfully, report world 
doings with abundant detail, and are a 
part of the life of the community. 

Along with this movement has come 
the newspaper chain, affecting the rural 
press as well as city journals. Over four 
hundred group: of two or more country 
papers are in existence, and the number 
is growing. Economy of operation, 
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cheaper supplies, and utilization of “fea- 
tures” at no added cost induce invest- 
ment in a series of well-located papers. 
The argument that the chain paper, like 
the chain store, lacks the personal appeal 
of private ownership held good in the 
days when the country editor was the 
paper, when his views and opinions held 
the attention of subscribers and the 
patronage of the county commissioners 
or of the city fathers. But with the pa- 





Courtesy R. Hoe & Co. 
An eighteenth-century hand press 


per become an impersonal gatherer of 
news, selling on its merits as a purveyor 
of information and entertainment, this 
factor lessens, A chain of country pa- 
pers would have been impossible twenty 
years ago; today the chains become 
longer and more numerous, 


HE fact that there is less insistence on 
editorial comment does not mean 
that the country press is devoid of opin- 
ion or that it is subservient to the busi- 
ness office. Where two decades ago the 
country weekly was half “boiler plate” 
and presented a ragged and careless ag- 
gregation of local items, now the stand- 
ard is vastly higher. Better printing, 
better writing, and more workmanlike 
mechanical skill give tone to the pages. 
When editorials appear, they are timely, 
sane, and positive; but the editor does 
not go around with a chip on his shoul- 
der seeking quarrels, 

Into the offices of the country papers 
have gone thousands of graduates of de- 
partments of journalism, now so com- 
mon a part of our colleges and universi- 
ties. The old-time editor smiles at the 
journalism graduate, but the fact is that 
the young man who has spent two or 
four years in connection with the college 


‘porting local undertakings. 


paper, studying the principles of news- 
paper-making, has an equipment that 
required a decade of training in the 
country print shop. Ability to write 
clear English, to know news when he 
sees it, to touch the human-interest 
events of the community and transfer 
them pleasingly to the printed page is no 
mean art. 


lcm growth of advertising has 
come in the past half-decade, and 
has added materially to the prosperity 
of the country paper. National adver- 
tisers have reached out into the rural 
field. The merchants of the towns and 
cities have been inspired by the compe- 
tition to increase their own budget for 
that purpose. Having fewer papers to 
patronize, they are willing to pay a 
higher rate for their announcements. In 
no department of the country paper has 
there been greater improvement in artis- 
tic appearance than in the advertising. 
The paper of two decades ago had no 
illustrations in its advertising except the 
portraits of sundry wan individuals who, 
according to their testimonials, had been 
physically invigorated by somebody’s 
pills or had grown new hair by a thor- 
ough application of a much-exploited 
restorer. The modern paper fairly shines 
with views of gowns, millinery, house 
furnishings, jewelry, motor cars, haber- 
dashery, not to mention pictorial adorn- 
ment of such staid pursuits as insurance, 
banking, and real estate reading. 

Along with his new prosperit:-—and, 
in hundreds of communities, monopoly 
of the news service—the modern editor 
has taken on added obligations and his 
plant become in a sense a public utility. 
The paper is expected to return full 
value for its income and to share in sup- 
The editor 
as well as the banker must put his name 
on subscription papers for the county 
fair, the Independence Day celebration, 
and the annual Boys’ Day at the city 
park. Why not? He is a business man 
like the others, and his business is inex- 
tricably associated with that of every 
concern of the town. 


+ sinc the smallest dailies have a wire 
news service. The papers delivered 
before dinner in Abilene, Kansas, con- 
tain the same information as those dis- 
tributed in Haverford, Pennsylvania. 
The accomplishment of a Lindbergh or 
the volcano outbreak in Hawaii is dis- 
cussed around dinner tables in central 
Nebraska, along the Maine beaches, and 
in interior Oregon at the same hour. 
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With the newest invention, the auto- 
matic transference of news by wire and 
typewriter, a perfectly typed story of the 
day’s doings steadily flows from fifty 
machines into as many newspaper offices 
simultaneously. Eight hours a day, 
18,000 words or more, the news pours 
out for the country dailies and gives to 
their readers every fact that is available 
in the metropolis. For this the public is 
willing to pay. 

The country weekly has made similar 
progress. These papers, having ceased 
being mediums of propaganda, either 
political, economic, or social, are devot- 
ing their pages to comprehensive, well- 
written news of their communities. They 
give much attention to the farm sections. 
Their “country correspondence” is the 
crowning interest of the publication. Of 
all features of the country paper, rural 
correspondence has changed least. It is 
something that cannot be edited, that is 
not amenable to supervision. It must 
be printed as it is written, and it is writ- 
ten as it was forty years ago, and will 
be written forty years hence: 

Mrs. C. Gray helped Mrs. Fulton 
can peaches Saturday. 

Jacob Gibbs lost a cow this week. 

Mrs, Johns visited Mrs. Garten 


Sunday. 
Plowing for wheat is the order of 


the day. 


These and similar items are elemental. 
They represent the homely interests of 
the farm and tell of events foremost in 
the minds of the farm families, Faith- 
fully, week after week, the correspon- 
dents fill columns with the simple annals 
of their neighborhoods—and no page in 
any paper is so closely read or so greatly 
appreciated. It is the one avenue into 
the glare of publicity possessed by dwell- 
ers far from the social activities of the 
busy town. 


wo views exist regarding the future 

of the country paper, whether it be 

a daily in a busy little city or a weekly 

that voices the activities of an agricul- 
tural area. 

One is that the lessening number of 
country papers will give a yet larger 
field for those that remain, and that with 
such field greater service will be possible. 
The country papcrs, continuing to pros- 
per and through reduced cost of opera- 
tion printing larger and better journals, 
can so fill their constituencies’ demand 
for news that outside publications can- 
not enter successfully. Already city pa- 
pers have found it necessary to raise 
subscription rates because of increased 
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A modern rotary press capable of producing 80,000 16-page newspapers an hour 


postage, and their local advertisers are 
asking if the circulation beyond the 
trade territory is of value to the town’s 
establishments. 

The country editor has a vision of a 
time when all the world news will be 
sent to him by mechanism, utilizing tele- 
graph wires and machines at both ends 
of the line, with such efficiency that the 
linotype will be automatically operated 
and the wages of many present em- 
ployees eliminated. National advertis- 
ing, already at a high tide exceeding the 
records of newspaper-making, promises 
to become greater. Chain organization 
of papers within a territory covering 
part of a State seems feasible, while in- 
creasing mileage of hard-surfaced roads 
expedites the delivery of papers far be- 
yond the local territory and makes pos- 
sible close co-operation between widely 
separated plants. Airplane delivery at a 
cost within its means may bring the 
rural daily paper to every farmstead, 
and so completely and quickly cover the 
circulation territory as to make the 
country paper supreme in its field. Such 
an outcome would insure yet more sub- 
stantial financial returns and bring to 
those with sufficient capital and jour- 
nalistic ability a firm basis for liberal 
profits. 

The other theory is that the day of 
the country paper is passing. So eager 
has the public become for complete in- 
formation and expanded features in 
newspaper-making that it is not satisfied 
with the comparatively small local pa- 
per. It is not uncommon for a city 
journal published two hundred miles 
away to have more subscribers in a town 
than the local publication, be it daily or 


weekly. Fast train service places the 
early editions of city papers on the 
breakfast table as soon as the home jour- 
nal can make delivery. Airplane rapid- 
ity will speed up even this service, and 
with the main events of the community 
included with the twenty to forty pages 
of world news, the local subscriber will 
need no other publication. 

The farmer already gets his markets 
by radio; he hears much of the happen- 
ings of the day through his loudspeaker. 
The local paper can bring him little 
more than the trivial events of the town 
and county, and these are becoming less 
important as our interests reach out into 
a broader field. The chain paper is not 
to be confined to a group of local issues; 
it can become a part of the city journal’s 
output, and with the greater facilities 
available, together with swift transpor- 
tation, publication of sectional journals 
can be carried on from a central plant. 

Then are to be considered the possi- 
bilities of the radio newspaper. It is not 
a far step from the steady flow of com- 
ment, advertising, and programs to 
which the farmer listens all day to a 
complete news report, and this might in- 
clude local happenings as well as those 
of larger import. 

This latter view is mostly a vision of 
possibilities. A vast change in an over- 
weening interest in the small happenings 
of the locality will be necessary before 
the family will give up its local news, 
regardless of the number of pages or the 
attractiveness of the “features” in the 
city journal. The city paper may and 
does supplement the accustomed local 
daily or weekly visitor, but it cannot 

(Please turn to continuation, page 355) 
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George Gershwin and Jazz 


OR many empty years serious 
FE creative music in America was a 
sort of catch-as-catch-can affair. 
The muse of the lyre was looked upon 
as the anemic sister of the American 
arts, that robust art which had produced 
Walt Whitman and Sargent. Somehow 
Europe had us musically buffaloed. 
There was talent, to be sure, but they 
could not get their composing machinery 
to function originally. 

They would pilgrimage to Paris or 
Berlin. There they would study, drink 
beer, and afiect “Flying Dutchman” 
hats; soon to return to their native land 
neatly done up in a French or German 
bandbox. They would write just that 
sort of music too, the only difference 
being that it was then called “Ameri- 
can.” 

But was it? Listen to the ten bars of 
the “Rhapsody in Blue” before you an- 
swer. George Gershwin seems to be at 
last the American who can express his 
native land and its life in terms of notes, 
trombones, or what have you? 

But you will say, “Is this African 
stuff any more American than the imi- 
tation European music?” 

The way it is done by Mr, Gershwin, 
I believe it is. 

For that matter, what European 
school is free from foreign influence? 
The music of Spain is a volatile blend 
of Moorish, Basque, and gypsy. The 
profound influence of Hungarian-gypsy 
music on the work of the German 
composer Brahms is well known, The 
similarity of the wild glamour so red- 
headedly existent in Celtic folk-songs is 
startling in its Slavic resemblance. 

“Very well, then; but tell me, what is 
this jazz, anyway?” 

Some say jazz is this, some say jazz is 
that. The name itself was found by 
Lafcadio Hearn in the creole patois of 
New Orleans. It meant “to speed up,” 
particularly in reference to syncopated 
music. In Africa the word “jas,” or 
“jazz,” has a corresponding meaning 
among the natives. But I say fiddle-de- 
dee for all these learned definitions. 
Jazz is American, and that’s that. Now 
let’s hear you define America. 

Difficult, isn’t it? 

Some of the components of America 
may be more or less defined though: 
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By GEORGE NEWELL 


The relation of George Gershwin to 
jazz is best expressed in the words of 
Walter Damrosch: ‘Various com- 
posers have been walking around jazz 
like a cat around a plate of hot soup, 
waiting for it to cool off . . . so they 
might lift it to the level of musical re- 
spectability. .. . GeorgeGershwin seems 
to have accomplished that miracle.” 
Mr. Gershwin is now at work on a 
brief ballet, “An American in Paris,” 


nervous energy, joy, humor, youth, lack 
of repression, freedom of expression. It 
is because the spirit of jazz so admirably 
paints this musical picture of America 
that the coming of George Gershwin at 
this time is so propitious. 


BUMPTIOUS English wit of the 

nineteenth century said: “Ameri- 
can musicians are at present too. gentle- 
manly to faithfully portray their moth- 
erland. When a good husky rail-splitter 
comes along and turns to music, you will 
then have a man sufficiently equipped 
by experience and character to write 
American music.” 

One needs the copious probing of the 
figurative thumb nail to scratch through 
the veneer of this false statement. For 
in recalling the personalities of Lincoln, 
Bret Harte, and Blakelock we are 


tempted to ratify the Englishman’s defi- — 


nition. That is, we would be so tempted 
if we hadn’t met George Gershwin. 

Every inch of this tall young man is 
that of a gentleman. He is poised, quiet, 
and well-mannered. He is genuinely 
polite, kind, and considerate. He is al- 
ways willing to listen to the work of any 
other composer and advise him. The 
names of the men and women whom he 
has helped along the barbed road to 
success would give our typesetter a 
dizzy morning. Yet he is not a rail- 
splitter, nor has he the arrogant, tem- 
peramental qualities of a Wagner or a 
Debussy. 

As a man, I should say he is more like 
that kindly, naive composer Mozart. 
Mozart, you will recall, was that fas- 
tidious gentleman so patently at home in 


either the glittering Court of Vienna or 
the smoky cottage of a roadside peas- 
ant, 

If any harassed process-server ever 
has occasion to search out the presence 
of Mr. Gershwin, I advise him to look 
either at Mrs. Astor’s or “Pop” Connol- 
ly’s lunch-wagon. If he is at the wagon, 
Mr. Gershwin will be the only diner 
who’s elbows do not garnish the coun- 
ter! 

George Gershwin was born twenty- 
nine years ago in Brooklyn. He was no 
child musical prodigy. He assures us 
that he played nothing during his first 
thirteen years—nothing except hookey 
or precarious one-eyed-cat around the 
fire-plugs and the neighborhood push- 
carts, 

That he might possess musical talent 
never occurred to his hard-working 
mother and father. There had never 
been any musician in the family. What 
would they do with a musician, anyhow? 


A’ the age of thirteen, however, the 
affairs of the father took a turn 
toward the near-prosperous. A piano 
was acquired—an upright of uncertain 
vintage. Still, the varnish was nice and 
shiny and the keys pushed up and down 
beautifully. 

Ira, George’s elder brother, was to 
take piano lessons—the same Ira who is 
now one of Broadway’s cleverist lyric 
writers. He will enter our story farther 
on. 

Ira was to take lessons at fifty cents 
an hour from a “lady teacher.” The 
younger brother was never considered; 
but one day he climbed upon the stool 
and proceeded, in his usual experimental 
fashion, to see what made the thing go. 
He found out. 

It was immediately apparent to his 
mother that the fifty-cent investment 
would not be wasted on George. Ira 
could become a doctor, maybe. 

For four months the marvelous musi- 
cal absorptive qualities of George's 
quick mind kept the “lady teacher” in a 
state of breathless pedagogy. And at 
the end of ten dollars’ worth of lessons 
she was “all taught out.” 

But George was anything but “all 
taught in,” so he went to study with “a 
funny old Dutchman who used to be a 
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George Gershwin 


bandmaster.” He taught the young 
Gershwin such musical pastries as the 
“William Tell Overture” with wedding- 
cake variations and other brassy favor- 
ites of bandmasters reduced to teaching 
piano-forte. 

Thanks to a few discerning friends 
and his own intuitive instincts to gravi- 
tate in the right direction, he soon left 
this harbinger of the brass band. 

He then went to study with the late 
Charles Hambitzer. George was fifteen 
then. To this day he speaks of this 
teacher with genuine awe and affection. 
“He was a fine musician—and I really 
began to learn something.” 

These piano lessons of the first few 
years were about the only lessons (in 
the common meaning of the word) that 
George Gershwin ever had, For the 
most part his facility for brilliant piano 
playing has been self-taught. 

Self-taught is surely the correct term 
for his technique as a composer. Like 
Wagner and Schubert, he seems to have 
studied with no one in particular, pre- 
ferring to abide by the counsel of his 
own ear. He is decidedly an aural 
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musician. He listens to everything, 
attending concerts religiously, that his 
ear may be a true teacher. No formule- 
bound academician ever superimposed 
his agglutinized conventions upon the 
soul of George Gershwin. 

To be sure, he did treat himself to the 
luxury of a few harmony lessons (weekly 
inoculations from a text-book of correct 
church harmonies). 


HEN he was seventeen, he began 

to earn his living. He started in 
as a song-plugger for the popular music 
firm of Remick. 

Do you know what a song-plugger is? 
He is the anvil-chorus, high-pressure, 
robot-like salesman of the ragtime music 
publisher. All day long, often for ten 
hours, he must sit and “swat out” synco- 
pated ditties on a piano—a sort of musi- 
cal demonstration to “the trade” of the 
latest “hits.” Fine for the nerves and 
the piano tuners’ union. 

I forgot to mention that the song- 
plugger was paid $15 a week for his 
musico-gymnastic efforts. 

In the evenings, if he had any energy 


left from his work in the music iron 
foundry, George composed—but nothing 
of much consequence. As a composer he 
was still going through the incubator 
stage; soaking it up—blues, spirituals, 
nigger ballads, and mixing them with the 
Chopin and Beethoven of his piano les- 
sons, 

Two years of this song-plugging, and 
then one day he quit. 

“I just walked out,” he said. “It 
wasn’t what I wanted. 

“No, I didn’t have any other job in 
view. That $15 was all I was making.” 

The same intuitive instinct that sent 
him from the poor teaching of the band- 
master to the door of Hambitzer was 
again evident. This time it took him to 
“Will” Vodary, that dynamic Negro 
musician and orchestrator. 

The kindly “Will” got him to try out 
for pianist at the rehearsals of “Miss 
1917” —a Jerome Kern-Wodehouse 
show. 

It was a fortunate try-out. (For 
George, that is; the other pianist was 
fired.) George could put lots more pep 
into fis work. He could play the music 
up in the treble, down in the bass, and 
in countless original ways of his own in- 
vention, to the great delectation of the 
chorus and the dancing director. 

“You can’t make up new dance steps 
to a lot of melodious opium,” was the 
dancing man’s comment. 

“That tip of Vodary’s got me a $35- 
a-week job.” 

And now came another friend in need 
—Vivian Segal. At the Sunday night 
concerts of the Century Theatre she 
sang two of Gershwin’s songs. The suc- 
cess of these two songs was the begin- 
ning of an easier trail for George. The 
firm of Harms & Company, who control 
ninety per cent of all the American show 
music, signed him on the dotted line— 
the first man to be so contracted since 
Jerome Kern. And soon, in 1919, came 
his first big success, “La La, Lucile.” 

Since then he has written all or some 
of the music for twenty-five shows. At 
present he has music in two shows on 
Broadway—“Funny Face” and “Rosa- 
lie;” one, “Oh, Kay,” on the road; an- 
other company in London, and one in 
Australia. 


I* almost all of these shows his lyrical 
collaborator has been his older 
brother, Ira, the one George side-tracked 
from the fifty-cent lessons. 
The family really had tried to make a 
doctor out of Ira. He even got to the 
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Lights Down: A Review of the Stage 


F you asked 
us, offhand, 


to name the 
three musical 
shows in New 


York which you 
would enjoy best, 
we would prob- 
ably say: “Fun- 
ny Face,” “Show 
Boat,” and 
“Good News.” 
And yet—since 
last | week—we 
might be over- 
looking the one 
show of all shows which you wouldn’t 
care to miss, 

“Rain or Shine,” with Joe Cook and 
Tom Howard, is the new claimant for 
fame—and few people will fail to like it. 

Why? 

Well, probably because Joe Cook is in 
it. Many people who attend vaudeville 
are, of course, already well acquainted 
with the peculiar assortment of talents 
possessed by this comedian, juggler, 
dancer, and endless rapid-fire mono- 
logueist. In that world his “Imitation of 
Four Hawaiians Playing the Ukelele” 
has long been famous. So far as we 
know, however, this is the first time he 
has come forth with his own accessories 
—chorus, scenery, good music, and the 
touch of imagination which the pro- 
ducers of the Greenwich Village Follies 
are usually able to supply. The result is 
very happy. 

It is a circus show, of course—and in- 
cludes one scene under canvas wherein 
Joe essays to do almost everything any 
one can do in a circus; and really does 
it! There runs through the plot, too, 
the well-worn thread of the smooth con- 
fidence man with the gift of gab (Joe 
Cook) dealing endlessly with the skin- 
flint country addlepate (Tom Howard), 
and these two idiots ring the changes on 
the theme with just enough’ freshness 
and variety and personality to make it 
as amusing as ever. Add the fact that 
they go out to a high society dinner to- 
gether; and you have the general scheme 
of their antics. 

Only one thing makes the show a 
trifle tiresome. The whole affair is 
speeded up to vaudeville tempo—and 
after an hour or so of high speed the 
beholder grows a little weary of the 
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quick turns, and yearns for peace and 
quiet—and some one to sing a lullaby. 
Don’t worry, however; nobody does. 
Despite the love songs and the usual 
reliefs, the whole thing rushes merrily 
on. But even humor cannot quite pro- 
vide complete relaxation under such cir- 
cumstances—which is why, for our part, 
we are unable to put the show at the top 
of the list. 

One thing about it—while not the 
funniest thing in it—is as absurd a con- 
traption as we have ever seen. This is 
the “Fuller Construction Company’s 
Recording Orchestra.” Goldberg at his 
best has never risen to greater heights. 
For the whole stage, a complete Ferris 
wheel, many musicians, a man with a 
siphon and a bottle, and behind him a 
full-sized circular saw operating under 
power, are utilized to produce finally one 
small musical note struck from a bar by 


a man at the other end of the stage—. 


this man being finally galvanized into 
action by having smashed upon his head 
the instruments of the other players in 
the Ferris wheel as it slowly revolves. If 
you think this sounds absurd, you ought 
to see the thing in action, 


o see “Rain or Shine” one evening 
and “Rosalie” the next is to realize 
that Mr. Ziegfeld has infinitely the bet- 
ter eye for the artistic scene and femi- 
nine beauty. Here are pretty girls, uni- 
forms, queens and courtiers, officers and 
West Pointers, Ziegfeld ballets and stage 
pictures. Compared with “Rain or 
Shine,” it is infinitely more finished, 
done in better shades and tones; and 
without the rush and mechanical hurry 
of the circus show. 
And yet once that is said, “Rosalie” 


in itself has very 
little to distin- 
guish it from any 
other fairly so-so 
musical comedy. 
Some of the 
music is almost 
unsingable, very 
little of it is 
tuneful, and the 
mechanics of the 
play are always 
evident. In fact, 
without Jack 
Donahue —_ and 
Marilyn Miller it 
would be pretty tasteless stuff. 

With them in it, however, it is a dif- 
ferent story. Both these people are first 
and foremost mimics as well as come- 
dians, and their scenes and dances to- 
gether are decidedly worth seeing. Of 
course, the story is about a West Point 
Cadet and a visiting princess—with 
slight helps from aviation and a king’s 
leanings toward pretty girls, And ter- 
rific applause greets the drilling of the 
West Point Cadets (impersonated by the 
chorus). And the drumming of the 
drummer girls nearly takes the top of 
your head off, it is so deafening (we 
mean the drumming). And Mr, Urban 
decorates the ballroom of the Military 
Academy for you, with the moon shining 
across the Hudson. And we suppose it 
is all very romantic. 

But the place we really sat up and 
laughed was when Jack Donahue, 
slightly seasick on the heaving deck, 
tried to hold a long, pleasant conversa- 
tion with the dumb-bell King of Ro- 
manza—and failed. Also when he and 
Marilyn Miller did a burlesque dance we 
realized all over again that Miss Miller 
has a genuine talent. 

To our mind, indeed, a great mimic 
was almost completely lost to the stage 
when Marilyn Miller found she had a 
voice and could be a comic-opera hero- 
ine. As it is, she just mimics being a 
heroine instead of being the real thing. 
And the result is pretty, but not con- 
vincing—until Jack Donahue joins her 
with just being foolish. Whenever this 
occurs, “Rosalie” is excellent. It would 
seem as if somebody ought to give Miss 
Miller a rest from doll stuff and write 
her a real Gertrude Lawrence show. 

Page Mr. Ziegfeld again! 
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Miniatures from the Life 


A Wedding 


LOVE story in France has 
A reached the newspapers. Some 

twenty years ago a boy and girl 
fell in love and were married. Conven- 
tions are for the use and convenience of 
society, but the truth of these people’s 
lives was that they loved each other. 
They had one son, and were happy. 
Their happiness was short. Sixteen 
years ago the young husband was sen- 
tenced to death. The newspapers are 
careless as to what his crime was; the 
fact of his guilt or innocence seems to 
make little difference. But the con- 
demned man insisted that his wife must 
at once divorce him. Her good name 
was precious to him. She was willing to 
do anything he wished—nothing mat- 
tered except what he wished. For her- 
self, she knew quite well that he would 
never die for that crime. The crime was 
not in his character, the punishment not 
in justice. 

She was right. The sentence was 
commuted to life imprisonment on Dev- 
il’s Island. She was still tranquil. She 
could wait. Meanwhile, she could sup- 
port this child of theirs. 

For sixteen years she who was no 
longer a wife sold goods behind a coun- 
ter and thought about the man she 
loved. The man who had been her hus- 
band was not so patient. In his des- 
peration and need to get back to her he 
tried escape. But hope and liberty are 
the two forbidden sins on that desolate 
island. After that he was guarded more 
strictly. It may be that his desperate 
attempt reminded Justice of something 
she had forgotten, for it was only the 
other day that the condemned man was 
pardoned. 

Upon his return to France, the par- 
doned convict was met at Marseilles by 
a woman. She was no longer his wife. 
She was sixteen years older than the girl 
he had left, not so pretty, doubtless, and 
worn with work. They left the station 
with their arms about each other. 

A few days later they remembered 
something. These conventions have 
their uses. It is much better when two 
people love each other to be married. 
One of the jury that had condemned the 
man was groomsman at the wedding; 
and so the story reached the newspa- 
pers. 
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By IBBY HALL 


The Monster 


HERE is a man in Iowa who does not 
believe in corporal punishment for 
animals. Never speak an unkind word 


‘to a dog, he says; and his dogs grow up 


to be anything but old maids’ children. 
Two of these dogs, a white collie and a 
coach dog, went for a walk with their 
master the other day. Each dog had a 
different temperament, but they were 
agreed on one point. The world con- 
sisted of one man, and that man was 
their master. Perhaps they were not 
able to speak his language, but there was 
not a look in his eye, or a tone of his 
voice, or a degree of his smile, that was 
unknown to them. 

But on this walk the collie and the 
coach dog were faced suddenly with the 
unknown and the incredible. Crossing 
some railroad tracks, their master stag- 
gered and fell. The dogs, beside him in 
a minute, waited for him to get up. This 
was strange; he didn’t get up. He lay 
there on those uncomfortable tracks, as 
though he were on a couch at home, too 
tired to move. They looked anxiously 
at his face. This was a new expression. 

Something was coming down the 
track. They tugged at him. Still he 
wouldn’t budge. The collie pressed close 
to the body of his master. This Thing 
rushing down upon them from the dis- 
tance should not touch that beloved 
body as long as his dog could shield it. 
The coach dog thought differently. He 
was not so big as the approaching mon- 
ster, but he had a tremendous bark, and 
at least he might scare it away. Down 
the track he rushed, barking until his 
heart was like to burst. If he could stop 
it, or turn it aside even, it might never 
see the helpless victim in its path. He 
was right. The brain of that engine was 
disturbed. The speed slowed down. 
The monster came to a standstill and 
doubtfully looked at the dog. Now a 
man dismounted and walked those two 
or three yards that was all the distance 
between the monster and the white col- 
lie, still crouching on the track. 

Their master was carried aboard the 
train. The dogs followed. Somebody 
paid a great deal of attention to him, 
and managed somehow to wake him up. 


Farther up the line, their master was 
lifted into an ambulance. Still the dogs 
followed. They knew nothing about 
heart trouble or steam-engines, but they 
kept their eyes steadily on their master’s 
face, for there was a look there now that 
they understood perfectly. 


News 


f igen are many old stories of the 
Scotchman and his money, and his 
fondness for a drink. The joke is usu- 
ally on the Scotchman, but the other 
day it was so decidedly on the couple of 
Irishmen that it became news, and burst 
into print throughout the country. 

The Scotchman was having a drink. 
He was extremely cautious about it; in 
fact, he was imbibing in one of those 
places known only to patrons and the 
police. He was not very tall, for a 
Scotchman, and his head did not reach 
very high above the bar of the speak- 
easy, but he had money in his pocket, 
and could pay for his own drinks. Into 
the speak-easy came two Irish laborers, 
well over six feet; and to their wander- 
ing eyes the little Scotchman presented 
entertainment ready-made. This was 
almost too easy. Their first desire was 
to see the contents of the Scotchman’s 
pockets. There were several bills in 
there, and the Scotchman was at once on 
guard. Putting his hands in his pockets, 
he held on tightly to what was inside— 
so tightly that the Irishmen must have 
had difficulty in removing his hands. 
Certainly they had difficulty in removing 
his money; for in the resulting conflict 
one of the bills was torn in half. 

They had been too much for him, the 
Scotchman told the police. No, they 
had not been marked bills, and there 
was no way of fixing the guilt on the 
accused. But he was sure of one thing: 
if they could find half a dollar bill now, 
on either of the parties he could name— 

The parties he could name had used 
the money royally, but, unfortunately 
for them, the two halves of a dollar bill 
had become separated, each one having 
found its way into the pocket of the 
other Irishman. One Irishman had 
fallen asleep from sheer exuberance of 
good spirits; the other was still cele- 
brating in the park. 

The diminutive Scotchman trium- 
phantly joined the two halves of his dol- 
lar bill in the police court. 
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Musical Impressions 


A Novelty and a Revival at the Metropolitan 


arrived last week at the Metro- 

politan Opera House, but so 
changed were many of the characters of 
the story as well as the manner of their 
presentation that had that historic, or 
rather legendary personification of fe- 
male frailty been able to observe herself 
in this her latest incarnation, she would 
most probably have exclaimed along 
with the old dame out of “Mother 
Goose,” “Lawk-a-mussy pon my soul, 
this is none of I!” 

Franco Alfano, known chiefly to fame 
as the composer of the opera ‘“‘Resurrec- 
tion,” and also as being the lyric tailor 
who was called in to add the finishing 
touches to ‘“Turandot’s” musical rai- 
ment, left incomplete by the late la- 
mented Maestro Puccini at the time of 
his death, was responsible for the score 
of this one-act affair called “Madonna 
Imperia.” 

Great ecclesiastical personages were 
metamorphosed (doubtless in deference 
to present-day squeamishness, which 
finds it uncomfortable to observe too 
closely the Rabelaisian proclivities of 
those horrid, jolly medizval clerics) into 
equally important secular individuals, 
while the character of the none too 
ascetic little priest was changed to a 
bishop’s clerk, thereby robbing the brill- 
iant and satirical little story from the 
“Contes Drolatiques” of most of its 
point as well as of all its piquancy, 

As the story now stands, Filippo 
Mala, a young and impecunious bishop’s 
clerk, manages to force his way into the 
house of the famous courtesan Imperia 
just as she is expecting three great no- 
blemen to supper. Amused by the 
effrontery of the little fellow and gen- 
uinely touched by his daring admiration, 
she allows him to remain, explaining him 
to her three guests, on their arrival, as a 
relation. The most important of the 
three, the Chancellor of Ragusa, soon 
manages to get rid of the other two 
guests, one of whom had drunk himself 
unconscious and the other neatly dis- 
posed of by a stratagem, and, divining 
the situation in regard to the clerk, takes 
advantage of a momentary absence of 
Madonna Imperia to offer him the 
choice of remaining alone with the lady 
and hanging the next morning, or de- 
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camping tout de suite with the deed to 
an abbey in his pocket. 

Needless to say, Filippo accepts the 
latter alternative and leaves the field 
clear for the Chancellor, who in his turn 
is promptly sent flying by Imperia when 
she learns the truth. After he has gone 
Filippo, who has only pretended to 
leave, reappears and, on being bitterly 
reproached by his adored one for being 





Photograph by Mishkin, N.Y. 
Frederick Jagel as Filippo Mala 


so easily bought off, proceeds to tear up 
the deed to the abbey. This, as nothing 
else convinces the fair Imperia of his 
love and they disappear into the alcove, 
their arms about each other, the door 
closing behind them, for, in the quite too 
delectable words of the libretto, “love 
divine, operatically speaking, is about to 
justify all things.” 

The music of this trifle, while expertly 
written and brilliantly orchestrated, is, 
unfortunately, of little or no conse- 
quence. The aria of the clerk and the 
very short bit where Imperia thinks her- 
self flouted by that individual and is left 
alone with her thoughts for a few mo- 
ments are about the only passages of any 
dramatic or musical significance in the 





work, and they don’t signify very much. 

Maria Mueller, beautiful to look upon, 
did her best with the role of Madonna 
Imperia and sang the music allotted to 
that character. very well indeed, but the 
honors of the occasion went unquestion- 
ably to Frederick Jagel (of Brooklyn) 
for his performance as the little clerk. 
Physically an ideal type for the part, he 
sang well and brought to his impersona- 
tion a rare sense of comedy with just a 
touch of pathos that made his work de- 
lightful. Ezio Pinza sang and acted 
with distinction the rdle of the Chancel- 
lor of Ragusa, while Mr. Serafin con- 
ducted this futile little work with an 
amount of care that would have been 
better lavished on a worthier object. 

With such operas as the “Feuersnot,” 
“Elektra,” and “Ariadne auf Naxos” of 
Richard Strauss, the “Giulietta e Ro- 
meo” of Zandonai, the “‘Débora e Jaéle” 
and “Fedra” of Pizzetti, the “Quand la 
Cloche Sonnera” of Bachelet, and the 
lovely ‘“Padmavati” of Albert Roussel 
still to be heard here, one wonders why 
we are expected to be content with such 
stuff as “Violanta” and “Madonna Im- 
peria”’! 


: revival of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Coq d’ Or,” with its double cast of 
singers and pantomimists, which fol- 
lowed, came like a delightful breath of 
fresh air after the somewhat turgid 
atmosphere of the Alfano opus. 

Marion Talley sang for the first time 
the part of the Princess, and not partic- 
ularly well, in our opinion. Her high 
notes seemed forced and without brill- 
iance and her singing throughout com- 
pletely lacked distinction. Ezio Pinza 
sang the part of the King superbly, 
Merle Alcock ministered to the vocal 
needs of Amelfa, while Rafaelo Diaz 
warbled once more the music of the 
Astrologer. Among the pantomimists 
Rosina Galli was lovelier than ever as 
the mysterious Princess and Alexis Kos- 
loff appeared to great advantage in Adolf 
Bohlm’s old part of King Dodon. 

Mr. Bamboshek’s conducting of this 
exquisite score was distinguished by a 
complete absence of poetry or fire and a 
bland indifference to the rhythmic de- 
mands of the work, particularly in the 
first act. 
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The Street of Finance 






Wall Street’s View of Republican Presidential Possibilities 


HEN Mr. Herbert Hoover 
announced that he was a 
candidate for the Republi- 


can Presidential nomination, there were 
no echoes in Wall Street. The stock 
market was unaffected and the event 
provoked little discussion either in the 
banks or the brokerage houses. 

Since President Coolidge’s withdrawal 
from the race most financial men have 
lost their interest in politics. His was 
the only candidacy which could have 
really enthused them. They feel confi- 
dent that some sound Republican will be 
in the White House a year hence, and 
they do not care greatly who he is. 

Of the three leading Republican pos- 
sibilities, Mr. Hoover probably would be 
the most acceptable. He is thought to 
command the confidence of the Presi- 
dent and he has never embraced publicly 
any economic heresies. He has, however, 
the reputation of occasionally trying to 
force his ideas down other people’s 
throats—a reputation that is no asset for 
a politician wooing votes from the finan- 
cial district. International bankers ob- 
ject to him perhaps a little more strongly 
than their neighbors because they feel 
that some of his activities, such as his 
baiting of Great Britain on the restric- 
tion of rubber production in her colo- 
nies, were hardly beneficial to interna- 
tional amity. 

General Dawes’s career as a banker 
helps him, but he would have a higher 
standing south of Fulton Street if he had 
done his banking in Philadelphia, say, or 
San Francisco. New York financiers do 
not feel that Chicago bankers are the 
soundest in the world. The Vice-Presi- 
dent’s most serious handicap, of course, 
is his espousal of the McNary-Haugen 
Bill for farm relief. 

In the case of Mr. Lowden, his ad- 
vocacy of this bill is an even greater 
handicap, principally because the major- 
ity of workers in the Manhattan finan- 
cial markets know little about Mr. Low- 
den except that he favors methods of 
helping the farmer which they believe to 
be impolitic and dangerous. 


| te have indicated that Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s agitation against British limi- 
tation of rubber production was unjusti- 
fied. In 1926 he told the House of 
Representatives Committee on Interstate 
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and Foreign Commerce that such regu- 
lation of output, distribution, and price 
as the British control of rubber “threat- 
ens not only the sane progress of the 
world but contains in it great dangers 
to international good will.” 

When he made this statement, crude 
rubber was selling for 90 cents a pound. 
Today, although the Stevenson Plan is 
still in operation, prices are only a little 
above 30 cents a pound. The laws of 
supply and demand have protected 
American rubber consumers against ex- 
cessive prices, as they would have done 
if Mr. Hoover had withheld his some- 
what provocative comments. 

The Stevenson Plan, passed by Parlia- 
ment in the autumn of 1922, authorized 
the Colonial Office to limit rubber out- 
put in British possessions. For a time 
the Plan was effective in reducing the 
stocks on hand and raising prices. But 
since 1926, although the limitations have 
been increasingly drastic, prices have 
been declining steadily. The reduction 
in output from British possessions has 
been offset to a great extent by the 
larger exports from the Dutch colonies. 
In 1922 about seventy per cent of the 
world’s output came from British pos- 
sessions; in 1927, only about fifty-five 
per cent. The scarcity of the raw prod- 
uct three and four years ago, moreover, 
so stimulated American efficiency in the 
reclamation of old rubber that our de- 
mand for new rubber is relatively much 
smaller than it was. The use of the re- 
claimed product, of course, increases 
whenever crude values rise. 

Americans who resented the Steven- 
son Act in 1926 are now tempted to feel 
sorry for the British producers, who, 
after restricting their output for six 
years, find prices only a little higher 
than when the Stevenson Plan was 
adopted. The belief that the restric- 
tions would have to be removed, which 
has been growing here for some time, 
was strengthened greatly by Prime Min- 
ister Baldwin’s recent announcement 
that the merits of the Plan would be 
thoroughly investigated. 

Any attempt to interfere with the 
natural workings of the laws of supply 
and demand, economists have long in- 


sisted, means only postponing and ag- 
gravating difficulties. The history of the 
Stevenson Plan confirms their theory. 
Cuban sugar growers, though, are not 
yet converted. They have been limiting 
their output for the last three years, with 
none too happy results. 

They embarked on this policy in the 
1925-6 season. The previous crop had 
amounted to more than 5,100,000 tons 
and prices had fallen from 514 to 234 
cents. To prevent the market being 
glutted again, they limited their 1925-6 
production to 4,800,000 tons. The fol- 
lowing season it was cut to 4,500,000 
tons, and this season to 4,000,000 tons. 

The economists who warned against 
these measures seem to have been justi- 
fied. Sugar sells now for about 23 
cents a pound, and the decrease in Cu- 
ban production has been offset by in- 
creases elsewhere. ‘This season, for in- 
stance, her crop will be 500,000 tons 
below that of 1926-7, but the world out- 
put will be about 1,300,000 tons larger. 

Cuba’s capacity for production is as 
large as it ever was, while that of the 
rest of the world has been increasing. 
Crop reduction cannot be carried on in- 
definitely. This means that eventually 
Cuba will have to remove the restrictions 
and enter into a bitter competition with 
the rest of the world. In this competi- 
tion she has great natural advantages, 
but the struggle will, in all probability, 
be much more costly than it would have 
been three years ago if there had been 
no limitations. 


ROM the point of view of New Eng- 

land, one of the most interesting 
financial events of the year has been the 
declaration of a $1 special dividend on 
the common stock of the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad, the 
first since 1913. This marked the close 
of a stage in one of the most vigorous 
comebacks in the history of American 
railroading. 

In the early years of this century the 
New Haven shares were “New England’s 
rock-ribbed investment,” and they sold 
as high as $279. They began to tumble 
in 1913, and in 1923 dropped below $10. 
Then, when the road seemed on the 
verge of receivership, the tide turned. 
Since then the recovery has been unin- 
terrupted. 
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kind of window glass that admits 

the ultra-violet rays of the sun- 
light, and we held forth at some length 
on the advantages to be derived from 
exposure to these latter. So earnest 
were we about this that we were pro- 
foundly impressed by our own argu- 
ments, and started to look deeper into 
the subject. The result was the discov- 
ery of a lamp which, shortly to say it, 
simulates sunlight. We had always sup- 
posed that these lamps—such of them at 
least as were at all efficient—were bulky 
and very expensive. This one, however, 
packs in a case about the size of an ordi- 
nary suitcase and is within the means of 
almost any one—well, it’s within our 
means, and we write for a living. In 
fact, we bought one. And used it to such 
purpose that our nose is peeling and our 
back is so sunburned that it is extremely 
painful for us to run our typewriter. 
Only our sense of responsibility to you 
keeps us at it today. In other words, it 
hurts us worse than it does you—the 
true missionary spirit. 

But we were talking about the lamp. 
It is a carbon-arc lamp, of a type used 
in many sanitariums, plugs’ into any 
lamp socket, and burns a_ thousand 
watts. It is very simple to operate. You 
set it up on its tripod, put in the car- 
bons, adjust yourself at a distance of 
fourteen inches, and turn on the light. 
You have to wear welders’ goggles, a 
pair of which is furnished with the lamp, 
to protect your eyes. You start with 
three or four minutes’ exposure the first 
day, and work up to fifteen or twenty. 


S OME time ago we told you about a 
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We started with six minutes’ because 
something went wrong with our watch— 
hence the suffering above mentioned. 
We believe there are several kinds of 
carbons you can get—we took the ones 
that gave out the most ultra-violet. 

We know a number of people who 
have bought these lamps, either for 
themselves or for their children, and 
they all seem pleased with the results. 
Ourself, we haven’t yet used it long 
enough to know what it really accom- 
plishes. Except that we will certainly 
acquire a tan beside which a Gloucester 
fisherman will look like something fun- 
goid. If it really peps us up at all, you 
will probably be aware of it indirectly 
through the improvement in this col- 
umn. And with this threat—on which 
you are free to make any comments 
you see fit—we will leave the subject of 
lamps. 


a here are some odds and ends 
that are interesting. Flexible Para 
rubber coasters, to put glasses on, They 
are easy to clean, won’t scratch the ta- 
ble, and are unbreakable. They come 
six in a box, in Venetian red, emerald 
green, stone gray, Copenhagen blue. 

A good-looking paper-weight from 
Czechoslovakia—a crystal cube with the 
top side rounded so that it magnifies, 

A smoke consumer, to put in a room 
where stogies or well-seasoned pipes are 
constantly in operation. They are said 
to free the air of smoke in some way, 
and to keep the odor out of curtains and 
hangings. We don’t vouch for these, but 
they are sold by a reliable firm. 


I’ your library shelves tower toward 
the ceiling or if your closet shelves 
are beyond your reach, there’s a conve- 
nient portable step that is dark-brown, 
peasant-finished wood, 22 inches high. 
It is built sturdily and so well-balanced 
that it won’t upset. There is a handle 
at the top with which to carry it. We 
drew a picture of this to show what it 
looks like, but, as we told you, the edi- 
tor doesn’t like our art attempts. And, 
anyway, it didn’t look very much like it. 


Ww saw a  fire-screen yesterday 
which isn’t particularly new, but 
is one of the most satisfactory we know 
of. It is of very fine wire mesh, fits just 
inside the fireplace opening, and can be 
pulled up or down exactly like a window 
curtain, When it is down, no sparks can 
possibly come through, yet it cuts off 
very little heat and is so fine as to be 
almost invisible when the fire is burning 
behind it. It doesn’t give you the feel- 
ing of being shut off from the cheerful- 
ness of the fire, as heavier screens do. 

Some rather nice additions to fire- 
places are the cast-iron plaques with 
archaic dancing figures in relief, which 
are set in the bricks at the back. They 
change and move interestingly as the fire 
flickers, 

Old French-gilt andirons shaped like 
foot-scrapers give a decorative note to 
the hearth, and there are some brass 
andirons with double instead of single 
cast-iron rods which give a firm base to 
short logs. 

For houses which have no chimneys 
you can get completely equipped fire- 
places. One kind gives off heat, glowing 
through a grate full of make-believe coal. 
Another gives off no heat, but it flickers 
realistically. We don’t like this latter 
one much. There’s no more excuse for 
a fire that doesn’t give heat than for a 
lamp that won’t give light or a watch- 
dog that won’t bark. 

Over in Brooklyn there is a fireplace 
engineer whose specialty is smoky fire- 
places. If yours smokes or won’t draw 
or otherwise misbehaves, he will come 
and fix it for you, and he won’t charge 
you anything unless he does the trick. 
A useful person to know about if you 
have ever tried to clean a room filled 
with soot from a smoky fireplace. 

An attractive fire-lighter for a fire- 
place in a camp or country house works 
like all the other fire-lighters that have a 
long torch soaked in kerosene, but the 
container is an old English style cast- 


iron pot. 
W. R. B. 
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Tell Me a Story 


1h Les. 


Original tales remembered from childhood to tell to children 
Conducted by HARRIET EAGER DAVIS 


HEN Mrs. Wells read one of 
the tales from our “Tell 
Me a Story” page to her 


children, they all exclaimed immediately, 
“Oh, send in the monkey story!” So 
here it is, a delightful bit of nonsense, 
handed down for at least four genera- 
tions in the White family. 

When Mrs. Wells was little Sophie 
White, living with mother, brothers and 
sisters, and professor father in a New 
York settlement house, the children used 
sometimes to escape from the swarms 
of East-siders to Father’s quiet study. 
There, before the fireplace, he told the 
monkey story, as his father had told it 
to him before another fireplace on Fifth 
Avenue, back in the middle thirties. 
Today, at another New York hearth- 
stone, another group of children beg for 
their favorite family tale. 


How the Monkeys Came 
to the Zoo 
As remembered by Sophie D. Wells, 
an Outlook Reader 
O NCE upon a time the Zoo ran out of 
monkeys. Now this was pretty 
bad, for unless there are monkeys 
no child will visit a Zoo, and with nei- 
ther children nor monkeys, why have 
Zoos at all? So the manager asked a 
nice old professor to please go to Africa 
and catch a fresh supply of monkeys. 
Of course, the Professor said yes, for 
this was a great honor; but, though he 








had read much about monkeys in books, 
he knew little about monkeys in Africa, 
and he couldn’t for the life of him think 
of any way to catch fresh monkeys alive. 
And though the Professor thought long 
and hard and read the encyclopedia 
through for the seventh time and burned 
his light till two a.m., and asked all his 
friends for help, not a plan could he 
find. To be sure, his friends were full of 
ideas, but their ideas were no good. 

“JT have it!” cried the Butterfly Pro- 
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fessor. “Climb the trees and catch them 
in big butterfly nets.” 

But that was silly, because monkeys 
can climb ten times faster than profes- 
sors and at least six times faster than 
even a circus performer; and, besides, no 
butterfly net would be strong enough to 
hold a great wiggling monkey even for 
a minute. 

“Easy!” grunted the Trap Professor. 
“Set traps.” But that was silly, too, for 
the monkeys might break their legs. 

“Sh-sh!” whispered the Bird Profes- 
sor, solemnly. ‘Put salt on their tails.” 
Which, of course, was the silliest idea of 
all, as any baby bird could have told 
him. 

So when the time came to set sail the 
Professor went aboard ship without a 
single idea in his head for catching fresh 
monkeys alive. 

Every day, whether he felt miserable 
and seasick or hungry and well, he sat 
in his steamer chair, thinking, thinking, 
thinking, for he was a conscientious old 
fellow who wanted to do his best for the 
Zoo. He even asked the sailors and the 
captain for ideas, 

“Show ’em a bottle o’ rum! 
haw, haw!” roared the sailors, 

“Command them to obey, and if they 
mutiny, clap them into chains,” said the 
captain, sternly. 

But when the Professor set foot on 
African soil he was no better off than 
when he started. 

Now, no sooner had the white men 
landed than a tribe of natives, looking 
like woolly-headed monkeys themselves, 
came running down to the shore to 
watch, and, ai... proper introductions, 
the Professor told his problem and asked 
for help. He spoke only book African, 
but the natives grinned and grunted and 
pointed to a little dried-up fellow, who 
was the oldest and cleverest and black- 
est of them all. 

The little old man scratched his wool, 
grunted, and said (in African, of 


Haw, 


course), “Monkeys copy men.” Then he 
shut his mouth and would say no more. 

But the Professor was not really stu- 
pid, and after pondering all night on the 
wise man’s words, he thought of some- 
thing. 

Next morning, bright and early, he 
took a ruler and a large wash-basin and 
set out. 

For hours he measured and calculated 
(for he was really good at figures), until 
finally he found the exact middle of the 
jungle. And there, just as he thought, 
under a big mimosa tree beside a brook 
was the monkeys’ meeting-place for 
prize-fights, dances, lectures, and town 
elections. 

The Professor filled the big wash- 
basin with water from the stream, set it 
under the mimosa tree, and began wash- 
ing his face. To be sure, he had already 
washed it once that morning, for he was 
quite particular in his habits, but this 
time it was with a special purpose. He 
gurgled and bubbled and splashed till 
not only his beard but his shirt-front 
were sopping wet, and pretty soon he 
heard a rustling in the tree-tops. With- 
out looking up, the Professor splashed 
louder than before, as though he were 
having a wonderful time. Presently a 
big black monkey swung himself to 
the top branches of the mimosa tree 
right above the Professor’s head and 
stared down with his little beady bright 
eyes. Gurgle, gurgle! bubble, bubble! 








The monkey 
disappeared, and was back in a minute 
with a big black brother, and the two 
of them hung, staring down with their 


splashed the Professor. 


little beady bright eyes. Presently the 
second monkey disappeared and fetched 
another, then the third brought a fourth, 
and so on, until at last the whole mimosa 
tree was crowded with monkeys, all star- 
ing down with their little beady bright 
eyes at the Professor, who by this time 
(Please turn to continuation, page 355) 
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‘‘ Sunrise ” 

EVERAL years ago a foreign film 
S was brought to this country, to be 

acclaimed by critics as the world’s 
grandest motion picture. It was called 
“The Last Laugh,” and its director was 
F, W. Murnau, mogul of the mystical, 
trick-shot Germans. Financially, the 
picture was something of a dud over 
here, and the magnates muttered, mus- 
ingly: “It’s no use—they won’t stand 
for Art.” Now, if some one in the audi- 
ence will lend us a couple of cudgels, 
we'll take them up in behalf of the film 
fans of America. Just this once, you 
understand, 

“The Last Laugh” failed to click with 
American movie-goers because, in our 
belief, it was too utterly Teutonic. 
Every German imbibes reverence for a 
uniform with his mother’s milk; and it 
will be remembered that the tragedy of 
the aged doorman concerned itself less 
with the loss of his job than with the 
necessity of facing his familiars without 
that gaudy gold-laced coat and cap. 
The German audience knew—they un- 
derstood. The American spectators could 
only marvel at all this fuss over a liv- 
ery. 

Dr. Murnau has lately been brought 
to these shores by William Fox, and has 
made a new film, greater than “The Last 
Laugh’—greater, perhaps than anything 
which has gone before. Mr. Fox, it 
would seem, believed that, with a little 
judicious restraint, Dr. Murnau could 
turn out an artistic picture which 
wouldn’t be quite so baffling to the folks 
out front. What a prophet Mr. Fox 
turned out to be! The Doctor has made 
good in a big, a very big way. 

He has given us a film called ‘“Sun- 
rise,” which has all the cock-eyed cam- 
era angles, all the weird chiaroscuro of 
“The Last Laugh.” It has all the high 
tragedy and the heart-tugging .comedy 
of that great picture, and it has some- 
thing more. If “The Last Laugh” was 
Teutonic, “Sunrise” is cosmic. Its two 
leading characters move through scenery 
which could be found in Norway, or the 
Balkans, or California; they mingle with 
people of no apparent nationality; and 
yet there is nothing jumbled. The 
story marches on, now real and now 
half-real—just ‘as life itself can be in 
times of stress. 
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The Movies 


By ARTHUR SHERWOOD, Jr. 





“Sunrise” is the tale of what befalls 
a young farmer living, with his wife and 
baby, near an unnamed body of water. 
Into his life there comes a girl from the 
city, a silky siren, whose wiles so ensnare 
him that he agrees to get rid of his 
spouse by pushing her overboard. To 
tell more of the story would be to cheat 
you of some authentic thrills. 

Janet Gaynor plays the trusting, 
wide-eyed wife with all the charm which 
kept “Seventh Heaven” from being a 
very dull picture, and George O’Brien is 
the husband. We have seen few bits of 
pantomime more expressive than the 
tense set of Mr. O’Brien’s shoulders in 
the boat scenes. The city vamp is ex- 
pertly handled by Margaret Livingston; 
and the other characters who iris in and 
out of the picture are all walking trib- 
utes to a master director’s genius, 

We have sometimes thought that a 
valid definition of a good moving picture 
might be as follows: A good moving pic- 
ture is one which moves those who see 
it. “Sunrise” does just that. 


‘¢ Rose Marie” 


i one adorable French-Canadian 
filly who speaks in adorable broken 
English (“You mean--you ’ave keel 
heem?’’). Other items: one Sergeant of 
Mounted Police named (you won’t be- 
lieve it) Terry Malone! One fugitive 
hero; one beard, named Black Bastien; 
one swollen torrent—is it enough? Lis- 
ten: it’s more than enough! 

When, in the operetta of tuneful mem- 
ory, the hero was a tenor and the action 


limited to a stage set, it seemed all right; 
but even if one is willing to excuse the 
above atrocities (and we, for one, aren’t) 
the affronts to realism can never, never 
be condoned in the screen version of 
“Rose Marie.” 

We took our little son to this picture, 
and he embarrassed us dreadfully. 

“But, daddy,” he begged at one junc- 
ture, ‘if she can find him so easily, why 
can’t the Mounted Police find him?” 

“Hush!” said we, crossly. 

“But, daddy,” pleaded the tiny tot, 
“why doesn’t he just say he didn’t steal 
the canoe?” 

So it went, until we smacked him and 
led him home. 

They play (and sing) the “Indian 
Love Call” quite a lot during the show- 
ing of “Rose Marie;” but you probably 
have a phonograph. 


«‘ That’s My Daddy” 
EGINALD DENNY started his career in 
pictures by capitalizing his manly 
beauty and rugged physique. 

His earlier appearances on the screen 
were in films which showed him fighting, 
wrestling, and swimming his muscular 
way to the goal of his desires and, of 
course, the girl of his dreams. 

Then some one discovered that he was 
a singularly apt comedian; since that 
time he has been seen chiefly in farces 
which have invariably been billed as 
“fast and furious.” Faster these fatces 
have grown and more furious,. until it 


‘has seemed that the stalwart farceur was 


likely to be swept into limbo by a very 
cyclone of inanity. 

His current picture shows a percepti- 
ble slowing up, which indicates that good 
sense may be numbered among Mr. 
Denny’s other likable qualities. There’s 
a little girl named Jane La Verne in it, 
and the generous footage accorded her 
by the star is earned, every bit of it. 


- Her work as the orphan child who 


wanted a daddy, and got him, can’t be 
laughed off. Miss La Verne is about 
seven. 

We like Reginald Denny immensely, 
and when he gets the film rights to 
“Cashel Byron’s Profession” movie-goers 
may expect something really noteworthy. 
That’s a prediction. Meanwhile, ‘“That’s 
My Daddy” is worth seeing, despite its 
title. 
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George Gershwin and Jazz 
(Continued from page 343 ) 


“pre-medic course” at City College. But 
he had too much of his brother’s spirit 
to stay where he was not happy. So he 
too “walked out on them” to be treas- 
urer and secretary of “Colonel Lagg’s 
Greater Empire Shows”—a Mid-West 
tent carnival to which a hamlet of a 
thousand inhabitants was a big stand. 

“T was lucky to get that job,” Ira told 
me; “the other treasurer had absconded. 
And I got $35 a week, too, only $5 less 
than the highest-paid man in the show— 
the wire-walker. But I had to put up 
my own tent, and that title, secretary- 
treasurer, is just a lot of hokum for 
ticket-seller.” 

George had already won his spurs as 
a musical-comedy composer before Ira 
entered the field. And rather than be 
known as the brother of a famous 
brother who got his job via the conve- 
nient alleyway of fraternal politics, Ira 
wrote his first lyrics under the name of 
Arthur Francis. For a long time he in- 
sisted that his musical brother refer to 
his lyrics as the work of “a college boy 
I know, who isn’t so bad.” 

Arthur Francis had quite achieved 
success in his own right before he col- 
laborated officially with George, though 
the plan that Ira become a lyric writer 
was first sponsored by his brother. But 
Ira had fully cut his teeth on the show 
“Two Little Girls in Blue” before he 
dropped the pen-name. He and George 
then wrote “Lady, Be Good.” 


I T was in the year of “Lady, Be Good” 
(1924) that George Gershwin wrote 
the epochal “Rhapsody in Blue.” Here 
was something truly new in music. Jazz 
had indeed come into its syncopated 
own, 

In commenting on this work Walter 
Damrosch said: “Various composers 
have been walking around jazz like a cat 
around a plate of hot soup, waiting for 
it to cool off... so they might lift it to 
the level of musical respectability. .. . 
George Gershwin seems to have accom- 
plished that miracle.” 

So confident of this fact was the con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony that 
the next year, 1925, he commissioned 
Mr. Gershwin to write a jazz piano con- 
certo. Gershwin accepted this commis- 
sion the day before sailing to England 
to produce a show. “I didn’t have any 
idea if I could write one, of course,” he 
told me, “but I’d heard a few concertos 
at concerts”! ! ! 
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He returned from England, and in 
one month he wrote the concerto—fully 
scored by himself for one hundred and 
ten symphony players, 

Practically no other jazz composer 
orchestrates any of his work. Many of 
them, the ‘“one-finger composers,”’ must 
have a professional arranger to write the 
notes down on paper for them. Very 
few of even the literate popular-song 
writers ever bother to write their own 
harmonies. 

The success of the concerto, while not 
as sensational as that of the “Rhapsody 
in Blue,” was very solid indeed. 

Since the concerto a one-act operatic 
sketch, “135th Street,” has been pro- 
duced. It was written long before, how- 
ever, 

I saw Mr. Gershwin a few weeks ago, 
following the New York opening of 
“Rosalie,” and I can best characterize 
his present condition as imminently vol- 
canic. Something is going to happen 
soon. He is so calm outside that his in- 
sides must be seething. Something big 
is coming. Is it another “Rhapsody in 
Blue’’? 

No one can say but George Gershwin 
himself, as he writes high up in the 
sound-proof studio at the top of his New 
York home. 


F orgotten—the Department 


of Peace 
(Continued from page 333) 


event, the fruit of the Rodgers Act 
would have been slow in ripening. In 
fifteen or twenty years it will have filled 
the service with good men, but thus far 
its effect has’ largely been to boost the 
salaries of the “white-spat corps,”’ men 
who would be of no service to the De- 
partment if they were brought home. 

The men who are brought home, no 
matter how serviceable they may be, 
bring with them disadvantages. <A 
$9,000 subordinate comes in to work for 
a superior who receives $6,000—or, at 
most, $7,500. 

“A fair field,” said Mr. Davenport, 
“for heartburnings and _ subconscious 
jealousies and general decay of initiative 
and hope.” 

This is only a little of the story that 
has been unfolding for ten years. And 
the public has paid it no heed—has 
thought of only such lines of it as read 
“Coolidgeconomy.” 

An indictment by the American peo- 
ple does not lie against that managing 
editor who told his reporters to look to 
other qualities than importance in gath- 
ering news. 
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Ludwig: The Story of a Writer 


of Emil Ludwig was virtually 

unknown on this side of the At- 
lantic. By January, 1928, even those 
who read the tabloids with their lips 
had at least a faint comprehension of 
what he was, or represented himself to 
be. Today he is America’s most distin- 
guished visitor, even if not its most suc- 
cessful visiting lecturer, 

The Fifth Avenue home of Otto H. 
Kahn is his address during his New 
York stay. Within twenty-four hours of 
his landing from the Majestic he was 
guest of honor at a literary luncheon 
over which the presumably witty Irvin 
Cobb presided. The “Cosmopolitan” 
has published “The Story of Emil Lud- 
wig, by Himself.” The “Pictorial Re- 
view” is publishing serially Herr Lud- 
wig’s “Life of Christ,” which is to be 
issued in book form simultaneously in 
five countries in June—America, Eng- 
land, Germany, Austria, and France. 
Thirty of America’s most powerful bank- 
ers assembled at luncheon within the 
first week of Herr Ludwig’s arrival to 
look and listen to this latest visiting 
phenomenon, 

A large New York theatre is crowded 
on the occasion of Herr Ludwig’s first 
public lecture in New York. Curiosity 
is not so intense on the occasion of his 
second lecture. The third is postponed. 
The lecture tour is cut short by a month, 
His books, written in German, have 
been translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. He lectures in English. Also, he 
seems to be exclusively concerned, as a 
lecturer, with Bismarck and the German 
Republic. There do happen to be other 
shows in town. Then there are Herr 
Ludwig’s own books to read. And he is 
planning new ones, 

Within a week after his arrival he had 
filled a third of a little black note-book 
with small short-hand notes on his ob- 
servations of American life, about which 
he had expressed himself as insatiably 
curious to every one of his numerous in- 
terviewers. There have been literally 
shoals of them. And, since he moves 
from “intuitive prepossession to eviden- 
tial conviction,” he already has arrived 
at conclusions about American life. But 
do not ask him what those conclusions 
are, for, should you do so, he will prob- 
ably tell you, as he told me, that he is 
saving them in order to write about 
them or to lecture about them. Herr 


Bb EFORE January, 1927, the name 
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By HARRY SALPETER 


Ludwig is thrifty; he does not waste by- 
products. I had asked him to explain 
why he regards George Bernard Shaw, 
Masaryk, and Einstein as Europe’s 
greatest men, and he had answered that 
he was saving the explanation for some 
biographical essays. I had asked him 
also what he regarded as the healthiest 
signs of German life today, and he had 
answered: “No, no, I cannot tell you 
that; I am saving it for a lecture.” 

During the first week of his visit the 
intention of Herr Ludwig to write the 
biography of a typical American had 
been spread across eight-column head- 
lines. He refused to indicate whether 
the subject of this potential biography 
was living or dead, poet or statesman, or 
even whether he had come to a decision 
as to the identity of this subject. It is 
highly probable that during the first 
week of his visit Herr Ludwig himself 
did not know to which American he 
would serve as Plutarch. It is now defi- 
nitely understood that in three years 
Herr Ludwig will turn over to Boni & 
Liveright the manuscript of a life of 
Woodrow Wilson. To be sure, only Ray 
Stannard Baker, whose first two volumes 
of the life of Wilson have just been pub- 
lished under the titles of “Youth” and 
“Princeton,” has access to the family 
papers. Whether Herr Ludwig will be 
able to borrow them is doubtful. 

His interest in Wilson is not new, In 


his “Genius and Character” there is a‘ 


brief chapter on the war President in 
earnest conversation with the shade of 
Washington, Also, I am informed on 
good authority, Ludwig will do a life of 
Lincoln, a sure-fire subject, for another 
publisher. 

What happened between January, 
1927, and January, 1928—one short 
year—to convert an unknown quantity 
into the definite quantity which Emil 
Ludwig has assumed for American read- 
ers? To answer this question more 
fully, and to point the contrast more 
thoroughly, I shall have to go back to 
1922, in which year the name of Emil 
Ludwig first appeared in Associated 
Press despatches dated from Berlin. 

Ludwig had written a play on Bis- 
marck’s dismissal as pilot of the German 
ship of state. This play made use of 
data in the interdicted third volume of 


Bismarck’s_ recollections and _letters, 


- The ex-Kaiser, from Doorn, and Frau 


von Boetticher, widow of the Minister of 
State, who was used by the Kaiser when- 
ever he wished to communicate with his 
Ministers without the knowledge of his 
Chancellor, brought suit for an injunc- 
tion against the representation of ‘The 
Dismissal” on the stage or its publica- 
tion in book form, The injunction was 
granted. Herr Ludwig then went into a 
court wherein a miller had won a suit 
against Frederick the Great and won 
either a revocation of the injunction or 
prevented the temporary injunction 
from being made permanent, “The Dis- 
missal” was produced, and ran for a 
thousand performances; but not because 
it was a great play. It is now part of 
the trilogy of plays published in this 
country under the title of “Bismarck: 
The Trilogy of a Fighter,” which is not 
to be confused with the biography, “Bis- 
marck: The Story of a Fighter.” Three 
years after Herr Ludwig won his suit he 
published his biography of the ex-Kaiser, 
issued in America under the title of 
“Wilhelm Hohenzollern.” This created 
a sensation in Europe, partly because it 
was an attempt to show that Wilhelm’s 
bravura speeches and beatings of the 
war drum constituted defenses behind 
which he hid his weakness, his sense of 
inferiority, originating in the possession 
of a withered arm. Although this is dis- 
tinctly a Freudian essay in biography, 
Herr Ludwig denies any debt to Freud. 
This was in 1925. Herr Ludwig was yet 
unknown to American readers, 

About this time American publishers 
began receiving copies of German edi- 
tions of biographies by one Emil Lud- 
wig. A volume of biographical essays 
now known under the title of “Genius 
and Character” went the discouraging 
rounds. No one apparently wanted it, 
although it is selling well enough today, 
but only as a companion to his other 
biographies, “Napoleon” began going 
the rounds. Two publishing houses, at 
least one of which is hoary with age and 
respectability, rejected it. “Napoleon” 
came to Boni & Liveright. It languished 
in the office for three months, unread, 
for no one there could read German. 
One evening, in a German-American 
home where one of the executives of 
Boni & Liveright was a guest, the host 
made an allusion to the success abroad 

(Please turn to continuation, page 356) 
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Speaking of Books 


= 


A New Literary Department 


Edited by FRANCES LAMONT ROBBINS 


HE books in greatest demand are usu- 
ally those most discussed. The follow- 
ing list is compiled from the lists of the 
ten best-selling volumes sent us by wire by 
eight book-shops each week. These par- 
ticular book-shops were chosen because we 
think that they reflect the tastes of the 
more representative readers. These shops 
are as follows: 
New York—Brentano’s. 
Rochester—Scrantoms Inc. 
Cleveland—Korner & Wood. 
St. Louis—Scruggs, Vandevoort, 
é& Barney. 
Denver—Kendrick Bellamy Co. 
Houston—Teolin Pillot Company. 
San Francisco—Paul Elder & Co. 
Baltimore—Norman, Remington 
Company. 


Fiction 


“The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” by Thornton 
Wilder. Albert & Charles Boni. In this book 
widely divergent lives are brought to the 
same, simultaneous end, thus giving the au- 
thor the opportunity to unite in a pattern 
otherwise unrelated character studies. It is 
a wise and moving account of the workings 
of God’s providence, beautifully written. Its 
popularity speaks well for our discrimination 
as readers. Reviewed by Mary Shirley, Jan- 
uary 4. 

“Claire Ambler,” by Booth Tarkington. Double- 
lay, Doran & Co. The typical and painfully 
realistic flapper and flirt at sixteen, twenty, 
and twenty-five, breaking hearts at home and 
abroad, and emerging unscathed, to become a 
“fine American woman.’’ Reviewed January 
25. 

“The Ugly Duchess,” by Lion Feuchtwanger, 
translated by Willa and Edwin Muir. The 
Viking Press. This story of medizeval Eu- 
rope is told in the sober tones of realism. 
The Duchess, ugliest of wornen, tries to sink 
the woman in the ruler, and fails. The back- 
ground, the breaking up of feudal society, is 
tremendously interesting. The story is stir- 
ring and powerful. Reviewed January 11. 

“A President is Born,” by Fannie Hurst. Harper 
& Brothers. The story of the making of the 
perfect President is good reading for any 
one over fourteen. It is, in fact, a good sug- 
gestion for children in their teens. The char- 
acters are living and appealing, and the gen- 
eral interest wide. The ingenious device 
whereby the imagination of the reader is 
called into play adds not a little to the pleas- 
ure of reading. Reviewed January 18. 


“Iron and Smoke,” by Sheila Kaye-Smith. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. This story of the friendship of 
two women, united by their common love for 
a dead man whose own love of the land has 
defeated and betrayed them both, is a fine 
character study and an interesting story of 
county England under the rapid changes of 
the last forty years. It should please lovers 
of <a tempered writing. Reviewed Febru- 
ary 1. 


Non-Fiction 


“Disraeli,” by André Maurois, translated by 
Hamish Miles. D. Appleton & Co. Those 
who enjoyed ‘Ariel’? will want to read this 
and the change of subject from revolutionary 
poet to imperialistic statesman need not de- 
ter them. Disraeli, a romantic figure of an 
almost fictional type, is a happy choice for 
an imaginative biography. Maurois breathes 
life into the Victorian political figures, Re- 
viewed by Lawrence I, Abbott, February 22. 


“Count Luckner, the Sea Devil,” by Lowell 
Thomas. Doubleday, Doran & Co. This ex- 
citing story of the gallant German privateer 
of the World War, a figure of the everlasting 
romance of the high seas, makes good read- 
” for adventure lovers. Reviewed January 


“Mother India,” by Katherine Mayo. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. This ageount of some aspects 
of Indian society is not calculated to endear 
us to India, but is providing lively reading 
for lots of Americans. We suggest that they 
follow it with ‘‘A Son of Mother India,” by 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Reviewed June 22. 

“My Life,” by Isadora Duncan. Boni & Live- 
right. This autobiography of a “natural 
savage” is the touching and often inspiring 
story of a great-souled romantic, which makes 
magnificent reading for those who have the 
sympathy, experience, and breadth of vision 
to understand this great personality. Re- 
viewed by Lewis Galantiére, January 18. 
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“Trader Horn,” by Alfred Aloysius Horn and 
Ethelreda Lewis. Simon & Schuster. The 
romantic story of an ancient adventurer, full 
of poetry, guileless wisdom, action, and more 
or less reliable information. Reviewed No- 
vember 16. 


Two Travel East 
“Nothing but the Earth,” by Paul Morand, trans- 
ne hy P votgay eg  y a a ‘5 
Hervey. The Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 

Some years ago two small boys from a 
Kentucky river town were domiciled 
alone, by odd chance, in what is called 
an “exclusive” hotel on the Place Ven- 
déme. They became restive. They 
fought. One hurled a bronze ink-well at 
his brother, and it crashed through a 
Louis Quinze headboard, spattering a 
rose-satin wall. It did more than dam- 
age decorations. The next-door neigh- 
bor requested that “Les sauvages” be 
“removed.” The neighbor was the 
Crown Prince of Siam. “Les sauvages” 
were removed. 

That episode created a certain impres- 
sion on the young mind of this reviewer 
—shall we say a first suspicion that 
there is a point of view regarding civili- 
zation which may be merely a question 
of which hemisphere we occupy? 

Two wise men have come back from 
the East, bearing gifts. They offer their 
wit and tolerance, their sense of beauty, 
and the troublous glamour of “far-off 
things and battles long ago” in two 
books dealing chiefly with those ancient 
enemies, the Siamese and Cambodians. 

Evidently, Paul Morand brought to 
his subject, “Nothing but the Earth,” 
the completely open mind of a citizen of 
the world. The French are seldom such 
perfect cosmopolites. As M. Morand 
observes, they detest travel, Are they, 
then, so happy at home? 

The author, on the contrary, sighs like 
the most modern Alexander, not for 
more worlds to conquer, but for more 
worlds to travel. He regrets that there 
is nothing but the earth, and would pre- 
fer this planet “infinitely flat,” so that 
he could avoid the tiresome necessity of 
eventually arriving at his starting-point! 
Crossing America “like a bullet,” with 
considerable independence he devotes a 
third of his book to Siam and Cambodia, 
leaving the rest to the account of his 
journeys in China, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, and various Pacific ports, so that 
the reader lays the book aside with the 
feeling of having read a vivid and pene- 
trating study of the Siamese and their 
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art and an urbane but rather casual 
foot-note on the other Far Eastern 
races. This is to the reader’s advantage, 
however, for Siam has by no means been 
over-written. The Siamese “wonder 
why the word Siam is associated in the 
minds of Europeans only with Siamese 
cats, which do not exist in their country, 
or Bangkok hats, of which there are none 
in Bangkok, or the Siamese twins, whose 
existence is a mystery to them.” The 
author concedes, “Siam offers nothing of 
burning interest in the history of the 
world or that of Asia. It is an anecdote, 
but a most charming one and one that 
has escaped the divers maledictions of 
our time.” 

M. Morand is caustic in speaking of 
the white residents of the Orient. ‘“Con- 
versation in Pekin is like the Jade Canal 
—a cloaca disguised with a beautiful 
name;” “Social life is like the partitions 
of the native houses, dirty paper with 
plenty of peep-holes.” But Paul Mo- 
rand is no reformer either of his own 
race or those commonly held inferior. 
He is, above all, suave, sometimes rather 
outrageous, but so civilized that surely 
no yellow gentleman would ever request 
his removal as a sauvage. 

In an early chapter of “King Cobra” 
Harry Hervey objects that most travel- 
ers dodge the issue when confronted 
with the characteristic manifestations of 
sex, which in Oriental countries espe- 
cially are likely to vary widely from 
Anglo-Saxon ideas of ‘“‘news that is fit to 
print.” He maintains, and quite plausi- 
bly, that a sex interest is as legitimate a 
part of a book of travel as of a novel or 
play, and that the omission of such in- 
terest is precisely the reason why most 
histories as well as travel accounts are 
dry reading—are not read, in other 
words. No one will charge that “King 
Cobra” lacks “‘sex appeal.” It would be 
hard to imagine anything except a Zieg- 
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feld review with more of “it.” Nor does 
the author violate the proprieties as he 
unfolds the scroll of gorgeous jungle life, 
the rich history of the vanished Khmers, 
whose very name sounds so “myste- 
rieuse,” a sort of humanly articulate 
purr! The author is so fascinated by 
the complex civilization which he ana- 
lyzes that he conveys his own delight in 
the riotous color of Cambodia, the tap- 
estry of interwoven races—Siamese, 
French, Chinese. Under the spell of the 
“gods of the green twilight,” enthroned 
in the forgotten wats or pagodas of the 
jungle, he returns to civilization reluc- 
tantly. He commends much in the 
French adaptability to alien customs, 
even in their easy-come-easy-go mar- 
riages with the natives. On the whole 
the book does not flatter the prevailing 
maggot of the Anglo-Saxon that he alone 
is divinely appointed to bear the white 
man’s burden. In Mr. Hervey’s opin- 
ion, the Englishman or American must 
remain the stern master or degenerate, 
since he lacks the tact of the French- 
man, who seems to be assimilated per- 
haps, but is not. However, the author is 
less concerned with political aspects of 
life in Indo-China than with the pris- 
matic background and the mighty stream 
of life itself. 

We must commend Mr. Hervey in 
particular for one evidence of his orig- 
inality. He never once speaks of being 
east of Suez, with the usual implica- 
tions, though it is that kind of a book. 

Mary SHIRLEY. 


A Reply in the Affirmative 


“Does Civilization Need Religion?” by Reinhold 
Niebuhr. The Macmillan Company. 


Emerson once remarked that when a 
preacher asks a fundamental question 
one knows at once what his answer is to 
be because he is prevented by his very 
office from taking a position contrary to 
the teaching of the Church. Thus he 
thought it was well-nigh impossible for a 
preacher to give a vital question an hon- 
est treatment. This is certainly not true 
of Reinhold Niebuhr, a young Detroit 
preacher, who is attracting increasing 
attention. He is fearless in his thinking 
and he is honest in his expression. 
When he asks such a question as gives 
title to his book, “Does Civilization 
Need Religion?” we do not know what 
his answer is to be. But of this we can 
be sure—he will give us an honest ap- 
praisal of the situation. 

Although Mr. Niebuhr is much in de- 
mand at gatherings of college men and 
women and is a frequent contributor to 
religious periodicals, this, we believe, is 


his first book. In it he sums up much 
of what he has been saying and writing. 
Religion, he believes, “is not in a robust 
state of health in modern civilization.” 
Vast multitudes in our cities are largely 
indifferent to it. It is losing its hold 
among the industrial workers, and also 
among the privileged classes. Its pres- 
ent plight is due to two facts: first, mod- 
ern science, which seems to reveal an 
impersonal world order; and, second, 
modern industrialism, which has created 
an impersonal civilization. Thus relig- 
ion, with its supreme emphasis upon 
personality, is hammered on two sides at 
once. Its metaphysics is attacked by 
mechanistic science; its ethical teaching 
is undermined by our heartless indus- 
trialism. Of these two, the undermining 
of religion by our machine civilization is 
the more to be feared, and the Church 
has made a mistake in so largely con- 
fining its defensive to the other front. 
The great problems which face man to- 
day are how to gain the mastery over 
the instruments with which he has mas- 
tered nature, and how to bring the life 
of great social and political groups under 
the dominion of conscience and moral 
law. 

Can religion help here? Does civili- 
zation need religion? Mr. Niebuhr’s 
answer is, Yes. And this Yes is entitled 
to respect, because it is given after a 
frank admission of the extravagances 
and weaknesses to be found in religion. 
Here are some of the reasons (although 
not in his order) which the author gives 
for the faith that is in him. First, re- 
ligion is the most effective known force 
for unifying human personality, and 
thus increasing its strength for social 
living. Not that this will invariably 
follow and automatically solve our social 
problems, but it can be very effective in 
that direction. Second, religion, by 
identifying man’s ideals with the power 
of the universe itself, gives to men in- 
creased power for battling the social 
evils which threaten. There is that con- 
fidence of victory which prevents dis- 
couragement. Idealists without religion 
almost inevitably become cynical and 
despairing. Third, religion, with its 
high valuation of personality, gives a 
man a sense, not only of his own worth, 
but also of the other fellow’s worth. His 
social imagination is quickened. He 
sees men, not as they are, but as they 
can become. Fourth, religion provides a 
technique for social living. It teaches 
men to love and to forgive. Fifth, and 
this point needs to be driven home to- 
day, religion insists on loyalty to the 
whole human family, rather than to a 
part of it, a class or a nation. And yet 
this without permitting men to lose sight 
of the supreme value of the individual 
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man. 


In brief, then, Mr. Niebuhr be- 
lieves that “the reverence for personality 
which is implicit in religion is necessary 
to establish an adequate motive and an 
adequate method of social reconstruc- 
tion.” Verily, civilization does need re- 
ligion. 

This book will repay thoughtful read- 
ing. We are not sure that statistics 
would bear out the complete loss of the 
industrial workers to the Church which 
the author assumes. Moreover, we 
would wish that he had written with 
greater care for the orderly and logical 
presentation of his material. However, 
we are convinced that the author has 
something to say to our modern civili- 
zation. That civilization will do well to 
listen, for here, indeed, is a prophetic 
voice. 

EDMUND B, CHAFFEE. 


Opulent Country 


N ewspapers 


(Continued from page 341) 


supplant it while the doings of the neigh- 
bors appeal as news. The most success- 
ful country paper is the one that prints 
regularly the most names—little matter 
why, just so there is personal mention of 
people we know. It is this home touch 
that constitutes the greatest asset of the 
country paper, and it is something that 
cannot be taken from it except by an- 
other and better home paper. 


oe the developments of the 
future, country newspapering has 
in these days found itself. It has passed 
from being a gamble with fate to a sta- 
ble and accepted industry, with the same 
change of sentiment regarding its prov- 
ince as has affected the public utility. 
The public some time since realized that 
two or three light plants or two or three 
telephone exchanges were economically 
wasteful. Duplication of newspaper 
plants to serve the same constituency in 
a moderate-sized community was open 
to the same criticism. 

Economists tell us that the ideal com- 
munity is one in which all the businesses 
are fairly equal in prosperity and in 
financial position. Then each has re- 
spect for the other, and a sound civic 
pride and community advancement fol- 
low the co-operation of all the leaders of 
the city’s activities. The country news- 
paper has taken its place among the en- 
terprises of the town as an equal, serving 
with fidelity the town’s interests. Its 
financial path is thus made smoother 
than of old, and it deserves its prosper- 
ity. 
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Tell Me a Story 
‘(Continued from page 349) 


was out of breath and soaked from head 
to foot. 

“‘OQo-chee! Oo-chee! Oo-chee!” they 
chattered to one another in monkey talk. 
“Wish’t we could do that! Wish’t we 
could do that!” 

At last the Professor stopped washing, 
picked up his basin, and went home, 
leaving the monkeys in a great state of 
excitement. 

Next day, at exactly the same hour 
(for the Professor was a punctual man), 
he was back at the mimosa tree. He 
filled his basin, set it down, and then, 
instead of washing his face, stepped be- 
hind a tall bush and waited. 

He heard an excited rustle above his 
head, for the big black monkey, who 
had been waiting patiently since sunrise, 
had dashed off to fetch his friends and 
relatives. In a moment back they swung 
through the tree-tops, and hung there, 
staring down at the wash-basin with 
their little beady bright eyes. 

“Oo-chee! Oo-chee! Oo-chee!” they 
chattered. ‘The man-monkey has left 
his plaything. “And down they swung, 
hand over hand, in such excitement and 
hurry that their big black leader landed 
plop! right in the basin of water, and all 
the others piled kerplunk! on top of 
him in a great hairy tangle of arms and 
legs. 

Such a splashing and a gurgling and 
a bubbling—till there was no more water 
left in the basin. Then the Professor 
came out from his hiding-place, and the 
monkeys ran away. 

Next day, at the same hour, he set the 
filled basin under the mimosa tree again, 
but this time he had brought a bag of 
sugar, which he poured into the water. 
Scarcely had he hidden behind the bush 
than there came an excited chattering 
and rustling in the tree-tops, for all the 
monkeys had been waiting since sunrise. 
Down they swung and began splashing 
about, and when the sugared water 
touched their tongues they screeched 
with delight and began to lick one an- 
other’s wet faces, till the Professor be- 
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hind his bush nearly burst his buttons 
with laughter. 

So the new game went for several 
days. The news spread through the 
jungle, and monkeys of every kind gath- 
ered from far and near to join the fun 
under the mimosa tree. 

And then—and then—the Professor 
sprang his great surprise. One day he 
set the basin under the tree as usual, but 
this time it was filled with the stickiest 
of sticky glue. The monkeys, waiting 
impatiently above, thought it only a 
thicker kind of sweet water, so down 
they swung in a great hurry and plunged 
in, hands, feet, noses, tails, and all! 

Then what a screeching and a yowling 
arose in the jungle! The louder the 
monkeys yelled for help and the harder 
their friends tried to pull, the faster 
everybody stuck, until the basin was 
completely hidden under a crowd of 
struggling, chattering, frightened, furious 
monkeys. 

“Aha!” cried the Professor, strutting 
proudly out from behind his bush, and 
he called to his helpers, hidden all about. 
Plop! went big bags over the monkeys’ 
heads, the glue was washed off with some 
special stuff, and each bag was hung on 
a long bamboo pole carried by two men. 
Then, headed by the smiling Professor, 
the procession set forth, and after trav- 
eling miles through the jungle, reached 
the shore, where their ship lay waiting. 
The natives’ eyes nearly popped at the 
sight of so many monkeys caught alive; 
but the oldest and blackest and cleverest 
of them all nodded his woolly head 
wisely; then the monkeys were carried 
aboard. Instead of being kept in stuffy 
berths, they were let loose in a nice big, 
airy cage on deck; somebody gave them 
peanuts and bananas and water, and 
they soon fell asleep. 

As the ship rolled and tossed, they 
smiled, dreaming of windy days in the 
African tree-tops, and when they woke 
and saw only men’s faces staring 
through the cage, with big waves rising 
beyond like green mountains, they put 
their big hairy hands to their faces and 
cried and cried. For several days they 
moped, all homesick and many seasick, 
but when they found bananas and pea- 
nuts and water appearing in their cage 
like magic every day they began to chat- 
ter to one another: “Oo-chee! Oo-chee! 
Not so bad. Better than rushing around 
the jungle hunting food and watching 
out for lions and tigers.” And pretty 
soon they were swinging happily through 
the cage, making the sailors laugh. 

One day their big black leader scram- 
bled to the top of the cage, screeching: 
“Oo-chee! Oo-chee! Oo-chee! See the 
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tall stone trees on shore!” and there 
they were in sight of the skyscrapers of 
New York. 

After much confusion and a long, 
jiggly ride in dark wagons, they reached 
the Zoo, where the proud Professor 
watched them all safely unloaded into 
their new cages. 

And there you will find them, crunch- 
ing peanuts and bananas, cutting up 
monkey-shines, and staring with their 
little beady bright eyes at laughing boys 
and girls, And whenever the Zoo needs 
monkeys the old Professor sails for 
Africa again with a ruler, a wash-basin, 
and a bottle of glue. 


Ludwig : The Story of a 
Writer 


(Continued from page 352) 


of a biography of Napoleon by one Lud- 
wig. The following day ‘Napoleon” 
was put into the hands of some one who 
could read German, was commended 
for publication, translated, and pub- 
lished. 

Without “Napoleon” there could have 
been no Ludwig vogue in America. 
“Bismarck,” “Wilhelm Hohenzollern,” 
and “Genius and Character” are mani- 
festly subsidiary to “Napoleon.” Even 
the publication of “Napoleon,” under 
normal circumstances, might not have 
created that vogue. “Napoleon” is a fat 
book, consisting of about 700 solidly 
printed pages. It was to have been sold 
for $5, which is a fair price for a book 
of its bulk. Then the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, with 40,000 subscribers, 
expressed a desire to have “Napoleon” 
as its January, 1927, book. For reasons 
which need not be examined in this 


place, the Book-of-the-Month Club can- 


not order for its subscribers any volume 
the retail price of which is more than $3 
per copy. For the sake of that whole- 
sale order Boni & Liveright reduced the 
retail price of “Napoleon” to $3, ac- 
cepted the Book-of-the-Month Club or- 
der, approximately 40,000 persons began 
reading ‘‘Napoleon,” and several thou- 
sands of these readers began talking 
about a biography which had the tang 
and the sweep of fiction, and the name 
of Emil Ludwig was no longer utterly 
unknown to the American public. Since 
January, 1927, “Napoleon” has been 
selling at the average rate of 1,000 
copies per week. In America alone 
100,000 copies have been sold. This 
means that 200,000 persons, at the least, 
have read “Napoleon.” No less than 
ten persons have read my copy. 

Long before “Napoleon” had become 


a success of esteem, or a success in the 
crasser sense of the term, its publishers 
had considered, and rejected, “Wilhelm 
Hohenzollern.” This réjection cost them 
the American rights also to “Bismarck,” 
which Little, Brown & Co, has made a 
best-seller, although on a smaller scale 


than “Napoleon.” Subsequently Har- 
court, Brace & Co, published “Genius 
and Character,” G, P. Putnam’s Sons 
published Wilhelm Hohenzollern” and 
the trilogy of plays on Bismarck, 

Although Herr Ludwig is only forty- 
seven years of age, he has been writing 
since the age of fifteen, and much of 
what he has written, apart from his 
biographies, consists of drama and fic- 
tion. From a confidential source I learn 
that some of it is terrible. This fact 
will not necessarily prevent much of it 
from being put out in translation, Prob- 
ably within the year there will be issued 
a translation of his Mediterranean travel 
impressions. In his boyhood he wrote 
“tender lyrics and darkly wild rhapso- 
dies. The former have been discarded.” 
At twenty-five he wrote a play on Napo- 
leon. As a boy he wrote a ten-page 
essay on Goethe which subsequent years 
of research and mature reflection have 
not invalidated. It was a “psychological 
essay” on Bismarck which first made 
him known in Germany, although his 
plays, previously, had seen publication 
but not production. 

During his London visit a year or 
more ago, in which city he was lionized 
no less than he has been in New York, 
Ludwig wrote an article for the “Daily 
Express” in which he said that his mas- 
ters in biography were Plutarch and 
Carlyle. (His masters in thought are 
Goethe and Nietzsche.) He seeks to 
emulate these, he wrote, in lucidity and 
in energy, and in his attempt to appor- 
tion to the inspirer some of the glory of 
the inspired he asserted, “Had Plutarch 
never lived, Napoleon would not have 
been Napoleon.” By implication he tries 
to reconcile his love for Napoleon with 
his democratic pacifism: “I tried to op- 
pose war, since its technique now pre- 
cludes heroic deeds.” He had said in 
one interview that the relation of a biog- 
rapher to his subject—as his to Napo- 
leon—should be that of a lover to a mis- 
tress, “You have got to have a love 
affair, not just a marriage, with the per- 
son you are describing.” He attempted 
to explain in another how the ex-Kaiser, 
for whom he had expressed something 
like mild contempt, falls into the classifi- 
cation of an intellectual mistress; while 
in an article he declared that he has not 
written a life of Mozart for the probable 
reason that he loves him too much. 
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APIECE 


—it pays to have advisors 
like these to turn to 


HEN a $25 a week clerk makes a 

mistake it usually doesn’t cost 
much. But when a $25,000 a year execu- 
tive makes a mistake it’s likely to cost 
a lot. 


Suppose you are general manager of 
your company. A question on advertis- 
ing comes up. You make a decision 
which later proves unwise. What does 
that unwise decision cost your company? 
Thousands of dollars in good-will ! 


The same applies to manufacturing 
and marketing problems—to invest- 
ment problems—to sales problems. A 
small mistake is likely to cost thousands 
of dellars. 


We have in our files many letters like 
this one from Mr. F. H. Haviland, who 
is now connected with the Equitable 
Life Insurance Society at Chicago. At 
the time he wrote it he was a partner 
in a dry goods jobbing concern in Chi- 
cago: 

“Early in the year we were warned 
by your reports that the market would 
drop during the summer and, having 
read them very carefully, we decided 
to clean out our stock and be ready to 
restock after the prices had fallen. Busi- 
ness continued to be unusually good 
during the spring, so that we were per- 
suaded against our better judgment to 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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In Canana, address the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 





Waen MISTAKES 
COST $1000 


A famous banker, an accountant, a specialist on advertising and selling— 
would you like to have them help you run your business? Thru the medium 






of the Institute Course, the experience of business leaders is at your disposal. 


place orders for $48,000 worth of laces 
from Ansonia, Connecticut. Before 
these goods arrived in Chicago in July, 
their market value had fallen $16,000, 
the cost of disregarding your advice.” 


Authoritative Business Counsel 


If you could have in your own office a 
banker, an accountant and a specialist 
on advertising and selling— 

If each one of them was a $100,000 
man, willing to help you at any time 
in the advancement of your interests— 

Wouldn’t you feel safer in the sound- 
ness of your business judgments? Don’t 
you think that opportunities might 
open up which now escape you, either 
because you do not see them or have not 
quite the courage and resources to take 
advantage of them? 

Would you like to have such a corps 
of advisors if you could have them at a 
cost of a few cents a day? Naturally 
you would. Any business man would. 

The man who gave us this thought is 
president of a successful corporation. 
In a bookcase in his office, almost at 
his elbow, are the volumes of the Insti- 
tute Modern Business Course and Service. 

“Men in my position,” he said, 
“know very well that we need a 
course in executive training. But T_ 


we should never dare to commit our- 
selves to a ‘Course,’ because we know 
that we simply cannot find the time to 
go thru with it. 


“When I enrolled with you, I had no 
idea of finishing the reading or solving 
all the problems or taking all the lec- 
tures. I merely said to myself: “These 
people have gathered together some of 
the smartest brains in business and in 
university teaching. They offer me 
those smart brains as my staff of busi- 
ness advisors, at a price that is just 
nothing at all. I'll take their advisors 
and keep them here beside me; even if 
I look to them for the answer to only 
one problem a month, I shall be making 
money.” 


‘Forging Ahead in Business” 


An illustrated book called “Forging 
Ahead in Business” tells all about the 
Institute Course and Service. It answers 
every question. It tells what the Insti- 
tute has done for 300,000 men. It ex- 
plains why 38,803 corporation presidents 
have taken the Course.It tells exactly 
what the Institute can do for busy men. 


The book is interesting, inspiring. It 
is yours for the asking. Send for it. 
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and hiking, and Continental European motor- 
ing arranzed by Dr. G. Plattner. of Berne, 
Switzerland. Dr. Plattner and his friends 
are experienced Alpinists and motorists. 
Being university men, they wish to conduct 
discriminating parties of four or five. Ex- 
penses $100 per person a week. Write to Dr. 
I’. MAKTI, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 


SUMMER 
rour of HUROPE 
Small Private Party 
EDWARD N. RESER 
171 South Oxford Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Motor Through England 


Automobiles of every make to be used 
with or without chauffeur. Free advice. 
Personal attention. 

MAJOR W. T. BLAKE, Ltd. 
578 Madison Avenue, New York 

















A 60 Days’ Escorted Tour 


visi! ing France, Italy. 5w nesrtand, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, MWngland, Ireland. $595 
(all expense included), sailing from New 
York, July 6, back in New York Sept. 2. 
LUBIN, care Farley Travel Agency, 535 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Hotels and Resorts 


Cuba 
a F Esq. 15. Vedado. 
TheSavoy, Havana 4 \eriedn pian, Moder- 
ate. Delightfully located. Well run. Rates, 
details, direct, or Outivok Travel Bureau. 





A Mart of the Unusual x 













Direct from makers. 


Harris Tweed isi sporting ma- 


1. Any length cut. 
Samples free. Newall, ‘27 Stornoway, : Scotland 












England 
ELEGANCE LUXURY 


HOWARD HOTEL, LONDON 


Every bedroom is fitted with running hot 
and cold water, central heating and tele- 
phone. ‘The restaurant serves the very finest 
of foods and wines in the brightest and most 
attractive of surroundings. "The lounges are 
spacious and luxurious. Bedrooms from $2.50. 
Inclusive terms arranged. Outlook Travel 
Bureau will make reservations for you, 


NORFOLK ST., STRAND, W.C. 


Cables: Howdotel, Lond 











Connecticut 


= residen 
Nursing Home o°3"'Nuy 
Ives, MD, 230 Washington Oe. Middle- 
town, Com, offers for invalids and those 
needing rest comfortable home surround- 
ings, with opportunity to regain health. 








District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC W#sjiysto 


e ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 








Florida 


VISITORS TO FLORIDA 


requiring special food and care in comfort- 
able home can be accommodated by lady who 
is an experienced dietitian. Mrs. M, LAMB, 
Seabreeze, Daytona Beach, Florida. Box 532. 


New York City 


HOTEL ERISTO| 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 


00MS WITH BATH 











Evening Dinner and 
Sing ie—$3-$3.50-$4-$5 Sunday noon . $1. . 
Double—$5-$6-$7 Luncheon. 

Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Py 
For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 
come to Hotel Bristol. You'll feel “at home.” 


Apartments 


Qverlooking Gramercy Park—Lovely 4-room 
furnished apartment to let for 6 months 
from March,A pril or May. Write McCandless, 
29 Broadway. Vew York. Tel. Whitehall 6933. 


_ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BOYS’ boarding school near New York, es- 
tablished 1900. Opportunity. 8,279, Outlook. 


BOYS’ camp—Berkshires, modernly equip- 
ped, very successful, bargain. Following. 
8,280, Outiook. 


PERPETUAL royalty interest, 640 Somme in 
famous West Texas mineral region for $12.5 
Land u:der lease to large oil company. W. no 
ranty deed covering all minerals, including 
oil, gas, and —- Write Louis R. Aber- 
nathy, 617-C-Petroleum ; Building, Houston, 

‘exas, 

















STATIONERY _ 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationer y at $1.50 per box. Lewis, 
stationer, ‘Troy, 





EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES _ 


INSTITUTIONAL _ executives, social 
workers. secretaries, dietitians, cafeteria 
mManhagers, governesses, COMM: inious, mother: x 
helpers, housekeepers. The Richards Bureau, 
68 Barnes St., Providence. 





HELP WANTED —Instruction 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big 
pay, fine living , permanent, interesting work, 
quick advancement. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPOR TUNITY Y.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite AL- 5842, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 








HELP WANTED_ 





Travel ssi 


Our Tours to Europe 
and the Mediterranean 


Specializing in literature, art, history. 
Ianguage or music, will vitalize your 
work and enrich your whole life. 


Send for booklet 


Intercollegiate Tours 
444-K Park Square Bldg., Boston 


















AUTO TOURS IN EUROPE 


Dorland Travel Service provides tours 
throughout Europe. Finest cars with superior 
chauffeurs from $6 a day. ‘lours, inclusive 
hotels, from $15 a day. Itineraries to suit 
individual requirements. Road. rail, air 
tours, steamship and hotel reservations. In- 
formation Bureau, Reading Room, etc., free 
to all visitors. Write for booklet of speci- 
men itineraries and rates to 

Outlook ‘Travel Bureau, New York, or 
Dorland House, 14 Regent St., London 


UROPE - 1928 


Student Tours from $275 


Select Summer Tours from $775 
(High Grade Hotels) 
PRIVATE MOTOR TOURS 
Steamship tickets to all parts of the world. 
Cruises; Mediterranean, West Indies, Bermuda 
STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 
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EUROPE 


Jomprehensive tours sailing in 
May. June and July. Splendid 
accommodations, moderate prices, 
Send for booklet. 
Bennett’s Travel Bureau 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


EUROPE, 37 Days, $295 


Motes i ours #7 a day. 
{x penses, 
so0oklet “200 Tours Sent Free. 


ALLEN TOURS, Inc.,154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


A SELECT ESCORTED TOUR 


visiting Spain and France, sailing on the 

new “Conte Grande” June 30, returning to 

New York August 27 on SS. “de Grasse.”’ All 
expense included, $1.225, 


LUBIN, care Farley Travel Ageney, 535 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














| a beet hee & SCOTTISH TOURS 
my Via private cars, moderate prices. De- 
tails and booklets may be obtained from The 
Outlook Travel Bureau, or Mallinson. Wingate 
llouse, Windermere, ‘The Lake District, Eng. 





Incomparable Y Summer 1928 Tour 
First class. Restricted number. 
For circular address 


Professor Young, Coll. Sta., Box 581, Durham, N. C. 





Thompson Tours to Europe 


Something Different and Inexpensive 
228 S. Washington Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
214 Majestic Bldg., Detroit. 


DIXIE TOURS to EUROPE & AMERICA 


Earn trip by securing members. 


BOX 204, EUSTIS, FLORIDA 











3 Washington Sq. 
Hotel Judson . Ne a Yorke tity o 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European plan $1.50 er day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 


Hotel Wentworth 
59 West 46th St., New York City 

The hotel you have been looking for 
Which offers rest. comfortable appointments, 
thoughtiul cuisine. In the heart of theatre 
and ‘shopping center, just off Fifth Ave. 
Moderate. Further details, rates, booklets, 
direct, or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


New York 


Hertel LENOX,North St., west of Delaware 
Ave.. But falo, N.Y, Superior accomnio- 
dations: famous for good food. Write direct or 
Outlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings, 

















North Carolina 


Cedar-Pines Villa 


SOUTHERN PINES, N. C. 
A delightful house, aero is 2 discrimi- 
nating clientele. K. JOHNSON. 
Or Outlook Pe Sse 








Wvoming 


A GREAT VACATION 
Trapper Lodge, Sixteen-Bar-One Ranch 


Shell, Big Horn Co.. Wyoming 
In Big Horn Mountain cow country. Horse- 
back Tiding, lake and stream fishing. Our 
garden and dairy herd supuly our table. A 
complete mountain-top camp maintained, 
For reservations write GAY WYMAN, Mgr. 





WANTED—A trained nurse who desires 
change of occupation and scenery to spend 
several months on ranch in Wyoming to 
assist in care of small baby. Box 7, Shell, 


WANTED—Lauy. Protestant, teacher, gov- 
erness, not over thirty, for giri thirteen. 
Country. Good reference. Salary seventy- 
five dollarsa month. 8.281, Outlook. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


COLLEGE graduate, traveled extensively 
abroad. visiting friends in France during 
July, offers his services, any capacity, in ex- 
change for passage. Excellent references. 
8,285, Outlook. 


CULTURED English gentlewoman seeks 
post as companion or governess in America 
or traveling. 8,273. Outiook. 


FRENCH woman (native of Paris) with 
successful experience wishes an engagement 
for 1928-1929 as non-resident teacher in col- 
lege preparatory school (boys or girls). Fluent 
English. Interview arranged. 8,269, Outlook. 


HOUSEKEEPER, managing, companion, 
hostess. Gentlewoman, not servant. Excellent 
cook, canaile, experienced. Highest refer- 
ences. 8,284, Outlook. 


POSITION as housekeeper in home where 
children need mothering. Experienced. Ref- 
erences exchanged. 8,282, Outlook. 


POSITION as nursery governess by woman 
who is very fond of children. Experienced. 
References exchanged. 8,283, Outlook. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave.. New York. Aida 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 














ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


The Outlook 
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Bermuda Maine New Jersey popetinngs ona 





or rent, delightful houses for season in beau- 
F tiful Bermuda. All types, every conveni- 
ence. List and details. Mrs. Grosvenor Tucker, 
Hawilton, Bermuda. Cable: Teucro, Bermuda. 





Canada 


FOR SALE in “ Land of Evangeline ” 


At Wolfville, Nova Scotia, 9room dwelling. 
Large piazza, hot-water heating, garage on 
lot, 4 apple trees, houey bees, 1 block from 
Acadia University, short drive to Evangeline 
Beach. M. M. ARCHIBALD, 

Box 445, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Canada, 








California 
THE ESTATE OF 


“YELLOWSTONE” KELLY 


Situated near Paradise, Butte County, California 
above the Sacramento Valley, between the fog 
and snow, consisting of 65 acres—25 partly in 
almonds, walnuts, prunes, a few olive and 
citrus trees. Some woodland, with a dimir 
stream. All fruits excel. 40 acres unimprove 

park, consisting of two woode:t slopes, oak, 
pine, manzanita, laurel, and holly, with living 
stream between, bathing hole and small cata- 
ract, rocky gorge and lava. Noble avenue 
of tall cedars from bungalow to highway. 
L.S. KELLY, Paradise, California 








California Bungalow for Sale 

7 sunny rooms, 2 baths, shade trees, lawns, 
gas furnace, solar water heater. Beautiful 
Jocation on hill above orange groves. Ideal for 
children. Mrs. E. H. PFEIFER, Redlands, Cal. 





Connecticut 








BEAUTIFUL 


“Abandoned Farm” 


5 rooms, 2-car garage, shade trees, fruit; 
susceptible of great possibilities. 1 mile 
to bathing beach, 3 minutes from Boston 
Post Road; 100 miles from New York. 
Located in a beautiful shore town. $2,200. 
lacre land, more available. 


JAMES H. DAY 
Real Estate Hartford, Conn, 














Masons Island, Mystic, Conn. 
June to October. Furnished bungalow-camp 
for four. Fine location. Boating, bathing. 


$425. E. I. Gill, 336 State St., Hackensack, N.J. 
er Shore Lots on Niantic River, Conn. 


Deep water. 1 mi. from mouth.’Lots 75 ft. wide, 
$750 and up according to location. Address 
M.R. Tank, 7 Fairview Ave., Chatham, N.Y. 








p for tea- 
Unusual Opportunity [07 t°3; 
sinall motor inn. Attractive old-fash- 
ioned house in good repair, 8 rooms, modern 
conveniences. 3 acres, trees, flower-garden, 
fruit. On State road between Hartford and 
New London. Center of 5 bus lines. Some 
antique furniture available. 9.007, Outlook. 


Norfolk, Connecticut 
For Sale or rent, Charming House 
with garage, 4 acres, 2 brooks, beautifultrees. 
Apply owner, P. O. Box 148, Norfolk, Conn. 
For Sale 


Sound, Rowayton, River Modern all- 
year cottage, 5 rovims, bath, electricity, 
2/4 acres finely landscaped. Pine grove, roses, 
greenhouse, barn. Grape-vines. 2() yds.to har- 
bor and trolleys. Adapted for development. 

N.Y. Plazavi39. 39 KE. 50th St., N. Y. 











Pemaquid Harbor, Maine Coast 
Furnished Cottages, with or without bath, 
$75 to $350season. Oceanview. Tennis, golf, 
boating, bathing, fishing. Eva WHITEHOUSE, 
141 W.72d St.,N.Y.C. Zel. Susquehanna 2748. 





T? rent, furnished house, 19 rooms: 
bath, fireplace, piano, Ample grounds, sea~ 
shore, country. $400for season. Information, 
photo. M. BAKER. Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 





Rent for season 
Seashor e Cottage 6 rvoms, bath, hot and 
cold water, electric lights; fully furnished. 
§. W. Lirrext, 1388. Main St., Rockland, Me. 








Maryland 
city and subur- 


Offer For Sale: FARMS £2 properties 


home and factory sites, in beautiful, fertile, 
healthy Cumberland Valley. Hagerstown, 
the Gateway tothe South! Please te]! us your 
wants. Home REALTY Co.. Hagerstown, Md., 
Room 201, Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. Bell phone. 





Massachusetts 


CAPE COD 


For Sale, Spacious Summer Home 
in the pines near the beach. 5 bedrooms, at- 
tractive living-room, all conveniences, 2-car 
garage ; 2acres, near Belmont Hotel and Her- 
ring River, West Harwich. Water and land 
sports near at hand. Further particulars, 

Walter A. Briggs, Esq., Attleboro, Mass. 


FOR SALE, at Craigville, Mass. 


fully furnished summer cottage, 9 rooms and 
bath, 5 bedrooms, large sleeping-porch, sun- 
varlor, fireplace, double bath-house on finest 
bathing beach. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress Cottage, Box 71, Wall St. Sta., N.Y.City. 


House in the Berkshires fr paises 


for balance 
of winter or for summer season, furnished 
house in Pittsfield, Mass. Excellent_loca- 
tion, oi] heat, electric refrigerator. House 
redecorated within year. .14 rooms, 3 baths, 
2 lavatories, large sleeping-porch. (Owner 
South for winter, and desires to go to Europe 
thissummer. For further information write 


Mrs. Philip R. Freeman, 1903 Gadsden St., Co!umbia, S.C. 


CAPE COD, Truro, Mass. 


Bungalows on green dunes near ocean. $200- 
$600 season. Herbert Lloyd,Bound Brook,N.J. 


OCEAN-FRONT BUNGALOWS 


Moderate Rentals 
S. OSBORN BALL, Truro, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Charming Summer Homes and Cottages, 

furnished, for rent and for sale. Write fcr 

booklets. SARGENT & Co., New London, N. H. 
Headquarters Lake Sunapee Real Estate 


LAKE TARLETON, N. H. 


Attractive modern cottage directly on lake. 
9 rooms, 2 baths, electricity, garage. Adjoins 
club. Golf, tennis, saddle horses. For sale. 
Full commission to brokers. 
George Matthews, Jr., Inc., 33 E. 49th St., New York City 


SUGAR HILL, N. H. 
NEAR XSUNSET HILL HOUSE 
Attractive furnished cottage. 10 rooms, 2 
baths, 2 lavatories, electric lights ; garage, 5 
acres. Unobstructed view of three mountain 
ranges. Within short motor ride of eight golf 
courses. No repairs necessary. Kor rental dur- 
ing summer season or for sale at less than cost. 
































hr. to} 
Florida 


On the American Riviera 


Attractive Water-Front Properties 
on Santa Rosa Sound, on the new 
Gulf Coast Scenic Highway. 

Guy H. Wyman, Milton, Florida 








Maine 


BAR HARBOR, MAINE 


Water-front cottage. $500 season, including 
boat. Arthur Pray, 17 W. 44th St.. N. Y. Gi 


. City. 

(“= DEN, ME. _ Seashore and moun- 
./ tains combined. For rent, fully fur- 
nished, including bed linen, several cottages, 
000 up, Plans and full description. J. R. 
PRESCOTT, Newtonville, Mass. 
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J. B. HARDON, 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
For 2 10-roomed 
Rent Woodstock, N. H. cottages 


All modern conveniences, fireplaces, sleep- 
ing-porches, garages. Far Mt., on State road ; 
Windy Ways, on lake—fine bathing, canoe- 
ing; beauty spots of Franconia Valley, White 
Mts. C. H. Raymond, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


One of the best farms 
For Sale in New Hampshire 
279 acres; large tract growing timber; 
350 tree orchards, productions of which 
have taken many blue ribbons: 10-room 
colonial house with all city conveni- 
euces; 3 barns, 2-car garage, ice - house; 
on elevation commanding wonderful view. 

Further information, 8,959, Outlook. 








New Jersey 
FURNISHED HOUSE 


8 rooms and bath.Good location.July 1-Sept.1 
$150 month. Herbert Lloyd,Bound BrookN.J. 














40% BAY HEAD,N.J. 
3-story frame cottage, 10 rooms, 2 baths, 
sleeping-porch, l-car garage, compete out- 
side copper screens, 2 squares from the ocean. 
$10,000, including furniture. Commission to 


brokers. R. R. Foulke, 505 Chestaut St., Phila., Pa, 





ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Furnished cottage, bath, openffireplace. Jay, 
Fssex Co.,N.Y. Hotand cold running w a 
electric lights. $275 for season. Convenient 
to supplies. Central for touring. A quiet 
place to rest. ALMON WARD, Ocoee, Ila. 











"'@ 
For Sale, Morris County, $8,500 
New all-year cottage. Six rooms, electricity, 
gas, steam heat, garage. 5 minutes of Lacka- 
wanna depot, easy commuting distance of 


New York. Owner, WALTER R. PRUDEN, 
9 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 


New York 
FARM for sale, 140 Acres 


in Wayne County Fruit Belt._ Ex- 
cellent for dairying. 2 miles from Lake 
Ontario, near Kast Bay. Write for particulars 
M. E. Newberry, Owner, Canastota, N.Y. 














e 
Adirondack Camp for Sale 
_ On LONG LAKE, N. Y. 

Six acres of woodland with 1,100 ft. of shore- 
front on most desirable point two miles from 
village. | live-room camp, completely fur- 
nished, including silver, linen, blankets, ete. 
House has farge living-room, 32’x18’, with big 
stone Fropines, small kitchen, three bed- 
rooms,”and bath with running water. Ice- 
house filled. Boathouse containing good six- 
passenger motor boat (Fay & Bowen engine), 
rowboat, and canoe. This very desirable 
property will be sacrificed for $10,000. For 
further particulars write to Mrs. GEorGE J. 
ABBOTT, 1055 Ardsley Road,Scheuectady,N.Y. 

Icey Brook Camp 


Adirondacks St. Huberts, N. Y. 


Fully furnished, grand piano, 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 sleeping-porches, 4 bathrooms, 3 
fireplaces, dinig-room, kitchen, study, ga- 
rage, electric lights. Apply to 

S. B. Weston, 1324 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADIRONDACKS, SCHROON LAKE, N. ¥. 


. lake of romantic beauty; the most effica- 
cious resort known for tired, nervous people, 
convalescents and children. Furnished sea- 
son cottages to rent. Write for booklet. 

CHARLES L. WEEKS. 











FOX; Summer Home, Furnished 
6 rooms, bath, barn, 218 acres, large porch, 
spring water. Ideal for children or invalids. 


Brook. I. M. Rice, Center Beilin, Rensselaer Co.,N.Y. 


For Sale at the 1,000 Islands 


The summer home of the late James K. 
Hackett, with good highway to State road. 
Two beautiful places on main shore accessible 
from State road. ‘T'wo desirable island cot- 
tages and unimproved oints on main shore. 
JOHN O’LEARY, Clayton, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, on Hudson River 594es 


18-room brick country dwelling, 20 acres 
land. 1 mile to N. Y. Central Station. Otier 
buildings. Price $6,000. Terms. 
ALVIN D. POND, Cold Spring, N. Y. 








st Attractive Home 


130 ACRES; 10-ROOM HOUSE 
heat. bath; good barns, orchards, pond. 
Offered for guick sale at $13,000. 

Rural Life Co., Kinderhook, N. Y. 


rext Lake George,N.Y. 


Summer home, furnished. 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, and all modern conveni- 
ences. Ideal location. Dock and garage. 

A. B. Leoraup, 137 Glen St., Glens Falis, N. Y. 


to9" Summer Home 


Ideal for family with children. 
North Shore, Long Isiand. Rare loca- 
tion, 60 miles from New York, among wooded 
hills overlooking water. 7 bedrooms, 3 baths. 
4 acres or more. Address owner 


H. Crosby, 8 Hubert PI., Maplewood, N. J. 

















BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOME 
ON STATE ROAD 

28 acres, 150 fruit trees. 11-room brick colonial 
dwelling, 4 master bedrooms, steam heat, 3 
large open fireplaces, electric lights, 2 baths, 
oak floors; 8-room colonial tenaut house, barn, 
poultry house, garage. High elevation, thou- 
sand-foot shaded private drive from State 
road, 6 miles from City of Poughkeepsie. 65 
miles from New York City. Offered at $30,000. 
For particulars write E. 1. HATFIELD, Real 
Estate, Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 








Valuable Corner, 
For Lease business section, on Lib- 
erty Highway. 65 x 150, 15-room brick resi- 
dence and garage. Suitable for restaurant, 
shop, or easily alterable. Possession May 1. 
Ross G. Loop, M.D., 359 Main St., Elinira, N.Y. 


For Rent, 12-Room Furnished House 


June 15-Sept. 15. In Geneva, N. Y, Over- 
looking Seneca Lake. 8,931, Outlook. 


sre On the Hudson 


SALE 
7-room furnished house in the woods, 
1 mile from Bear Mountain Bridge. 600 sq. 
ft. of screened porch. Apply to 

M. F. Nelson, 171 Main St., Highland Falls, N. Y. 


Adirondacks Auger Lake 


FORDWAY CAMPS 


For Gentiles. New attractive, furnished 
housekeeping bungalows, located on large 
tract of land for exclusive use of our guests. 
Boating, bathing, fishing. Season $150 to $300, 
including garage, ice, firewood, and rowboat, 
MACE ICOLLS, KEESEVILLE, N. Y, 














Picturesque Old Mill 


Stream, pond, dam, trees, and 125 acres sur- 
rounding. 70 miles from N.Y. Suitable for 
country estate. Ralph C. Brown, Riverhead, |. I. 


FOR SALE beautiful 12-room brick house on 
\ St. Lawrence River & Roosevelt 
Highway. One mile from country club and 


golf course. Suitable for home or inn. 
H. I. SWEET, 63 Bishop Ave., Massena, N.Y. 
100-acre dairy and truck 


FOR SALE farm, well watered. Mudern 


10-room house, fine barn equipped with all 
labor-saving conveniences. Situated just off 
State road, 1 mile from Middletown, Orange 
Co. N.Y.’ R. ©. H. LIVINGSTON. 


Fat, Country Home of 180acres 
4 mi. from Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 13-room house 
and 6-room cottage with all modern improve- 
ments, 6-room farmhouse. Full set of new 
farm buildings 2-car garage, gravity water 
system. Fine location, ‘ood roads. Price 
25,000. F. I. Bower, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.,R. 3. 
35-Acre 


Rockland County, N. Y. 32339": 
14-room house,5 baths.G uest house,gardener’s 
cottage, 16-room tenant house. Garages, 
barn. Swimming, fishing, boating. Ideal for 
country home, club, sanitarium or school. 


MORRIS & GANNON, Valley Cottage, N. Y. 


UE Six-Room Cottage, Furnished 


SALE 
at Round Lake, near Saratoga. Bargain. 
JoHN M. STEWART, Owner, Englewood, N. J. 


Ok, Fine Dairy Farm 
in Saratoga Co., N. ¥. Write or see 
Frederick D. Curtiss, Route 1, Ballston Lake, N.Y. 


Hunters Lodge, SullivanCo.,N.Y. 


For Sale—Large 13-Room House 
2 baths, spring water. firey lace, large rooms, 
wide porches, beautiful mountain scenery. 
Opportunity for lake, private trout pond, 
large barn. Pleasant, ample grounds. 25 to 
900 acres joins, nearly all wooded. Ideal for 
hunting and fishing club, Scout camp, or resi- 
dence. Terms and price reasonable and low, 
Inquire of ALBERT Hotcoms, Acidalia, N. Y, 


For other Real Estate Advertising 
see next page 
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New York 
Yankee Lake, Sullivan Co. Lovely Sums 


4 large rooms. Property consisting of 10 
acres, 4 acres cleared. Beautiful view to 
lake. Garage, vegetable garden, fruit trees, 
Christian community, 90 miles from Be Es 
Good road running through property. Splen- 
did opportunity for hotel, camp, or real estate 
development. Owner, Mr. ALVIN WIEGNER, 537 
W. 149th St., N.Y.C. PAone Audubon 2040. 








For Sale on Springfield Road. 
or Rent Cottage All modern conveni- 
ences. White Face in distance, 4 mile from 
river. Write IRENE JAQUES, Wilmington, N.Y. 


: il October: 
Furnished House for Rent $335. Yo rooms 
3 baths, garage, sleeping-porch, hot-water 
heat. Mrs. ANSON BALDWIN, 11 Dudley 
Pl., Yonkers, N.Y. Phone Yonkers 1440. 


Fine Old Colonial House “OG '%; 


within two miles of Cornell University. 
Hand-made brick; newly rebuilt; all mod- 








Pennsylvania 





FOR SALE New 6-Room Bungalow, 

exclusive plan; exceptionally 
located in the garden spot of Pennsylvania, 
near Lancaster City. A. L. FRANTZ, 238 
East Orange S8t., Lancaster, Pa. 





Rhode Island 


YOR SALE, Country Residence, 
near Westerly and beaches, built ten 
years; modern conveniences of a city home, 
situated on high elevation. Field-stone con- 
struction, abundance of fruit and shade trees 
flowering hedges and groups. Inquire o 
C. 8. Sisson, 110 Dyer St., Providence, R. 1. 








‘or Rent s 
For Rau’ At Winnapaug 
Near Watch Hill, R. I. Attractive 
furnished cottages, 7 bedrooms and 3 
baths. Also exceptionally fine shore lots 
adjoining 18-hole golf course. 


South Carolina 





Hunting Preserve in South Carolina 
To Lease—A_ 5,000-acre_hunting 
preserve in South Carolina. Old 
colonial house on plantation, situated be- 
tween Wateree River and excellent road; 
25 miles from Columbia, 27 miles from 
Camden. For further information write 


Mrs. Philip R. Freeman, 1903 Gadsden St., Columbia, S. C. 





Vermont 





FOR Not in 
SALE Brandon, Vt. tlood 
Country Home % wile to Park St. by 
golf. Large buildings, hardwood floors, fire- 
place, furnace, baths. 10 acres best soil, shade, 


Vermont 


Furnished Houses 
FOR SUMMER RENTING 
Address Mrs. C. L. Lee, Dorset, Vt. 


OR SUMMER RENTAL on beauti- 
ful Lake Willoughby, Westmore, Vt. 
Commodious 9-room house, modern conveni- 
ences, ample grounds, auto storage. Terms 
moderate. References exchanged. Address 
T. H. ROOT, Westmore, R. D. 2, Orleans, Vt. 











Virginia 
. e 

Canadian-type Log Cabin 

in Virginia 
Located on 3} acres, wooded prominence 
overlooking historic James River, 5 miles 
from Richmond. Commodious cabin equipped 
with running water, furnace, city electric 
lights, electric refrigeration, 2 bedrooius, liv- 


ing-room, dining-room, bath, kitchen, garage 
and servants’ quarters. For full particulars 








ern improvements. Six acres, spring water. 
Address Owner, 8,977, Outlook. 





S. H. DAVIS, Realtor, Westerly, R. I. | market garden, etc. 


fruit, grove. Suitable for tourist camp, tavern, 
U. A. GEK, M.D. 





write Dr. C. W. Taber, 105 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 





The Catholic Here and Now 
(Continued from page 338) 


charitable, and courteous. Catholics 
rightly cherish the fact that the first 
declaration of the principle of toleration, 
according to which no man is to be per- 
secuted for his religious beliefs, came 
from Lord Calvert, proprietor of the 
Maryland colony. From the very first 
days of the settlement, governors were 
obliged to take an oath that they would 
not molest any believer in Jesus Christ 
“on account of his faith;” and when this 
oath was transformed into a law during 
1649 the wording was less tolerant than 
Catholics would have liked to see it, be- 
cause the power was no longer entirely 
in their hands. Out of the experience 
of Maryland and those other colonies 
which imitated its example the Fathers 
of the Constitution were enabled to de- 
rive that counsel which made them em- 
body into the fundamental law, though 
in a manner not altogether positive, the 
principle of religious liberty. 


i one things are perennially signifi- 
cant, butt hey constitute only a 
part of the service rendered by what 
may be termed colonial Catholicism. 
Dr. Bolton has listed, in the fashion of 
a scholar, the contributions: made by 
Latin settlers—notably the French and 
the Spanish—to our custom and culture. 
Such historians as Claude Bowers have 
introduced into general American _his- 
tory glimpses, at least, of what the Irish 
did to advance the cause of liberty. 
Still other men have pointed out the 
conscientiousness with which Catholic 
citizens have taken their part in the Na- 
tion’s wars. TI consider it more expe- 
dient, however, to remember the vast 


number of those whom the Church has 


360 


Our Own Theatre List 
(See page 344) 

“Coquette,” Maxine Elliott.—Comedy, tragedy; 
youth in a small Southern town; Helen Hayes 
and excellent cast; first choice for tears and 
humor. 

“Escape,” Booth.—Galsworthy’s melodrama; an 
English gentleman, escaped from _ prison, 
plays hare to the constables’ hounds in many 
exciting situations; Leslie Howard; what 
would you do if he took refuge with you? 

“The Ivory Door,” Charles Hopkins.—Iantasy; 
medizeval fairy tale, telling the truth about 
human nature; Henry Hull and good com- 
pany; one of the best things in town. 

“Trial of Mary Dugan,” National.—Mystery, 
murder, melodrama; circumstantial evidence 
turned inside out before your eye, convincingly 
acted; you won't move. 

“The Royal Family,” Selwyn.—Comedy; home 
hubbub of a family of famous theatrical 
stars; fairly well acted; so funny that it 
sometimes isn’t real enough to be as good as 
it should be. 

“The Shannons of Broadway,” Martin Beck.— 
Comedy, melodrama; vaudeville actors run- 
ning a small-town hotel; James and Lucile 
Gleason; good hard-boiled sentiment and some 


music. 

“The Queen’s Husband,” Playhouse.—Modern light 
comedy; royalty in a mythical kingdom; Ro- 
land Young; Sherwood’s most subtle humor. 

“Marco Millions,” Guild Theatre.—Satirical com- 
edy; O'’Neill’s beautiful spectacle of Marco 
Polo’s trip to Venice and China; the imma- 
ture West meeting the wisdom of the East. 

“Strange Interlude,” John Golden.—A_ psychologi- 
eal novel put upon the stage; a new kind of 
drama; Alfred Lunt and Lynne Fontanne in 
O’Neill’s finest. 


Best Musical Shows 

“Funny Face,” Alvin.—The Astaires, Gershwin, 
music; best on Broadway. 

“Show Boat,” Ziegfeld.—Better than Ziegfeld’s 
good ones. 

“Manhattan Mary,’ Apollo.—Ed Wynn. What 
more? Well, not much. 

“A Connecticut Yankee,’? Vanderbilt.—Good lyrics 
and music; not much Mark Twain. 


The Movies 
(See page 350) 

“Beau Sabreur.”’—The so-called sequel to ‘‘Beau 
Geste.” Lots of sand, but no ginger. 

“Chicago.’”—A meaty, amusing melodrama with 
a big performance by Phyllis Haver. 

“The Circus,”’—Charlie Chaplin. Drop everything 
and go. 

“The Divine Woman.”—Greta Garbo looks lovely 
and tries hard. 

“Drums of Love.”—D. W. Griffith is himself 
again. 

“The Gaucho.”’—Douglas Fairbanks in an outsize 
picture. 

“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.’”—Laughs and pretty 
girls and pretty vague. 

“The Last Command.”—The mighty Jannings, 
with a good story, good direction, and good 
support. : 

“Love Me and the World Is Mine.”—Directed by 

_ Dupont, but misses fire badly. 

“Sadie Thompson.”—Gloria Swanson, Lionel Bar- 
rymore, and an inadequate copy of “Rain.” 

“Simba.”—A fine animal picture. 

“The Student Prince.’—A Lubitsch picture, and a 
good one. Ramén Navarro, Norma Shearer, 
and Jean Hersholt. 

“13 Washington Square.’—You’ll come to no 
harm, exactly. 

“West Point.”—William Haines, authentic set- 
tings, utterly preposterous, 

“Wings.’—A fine war picture, marred by the 
well-meant efforts of Clara Bow. 


induced to devote themselves voluntarily 
to purely idealistic enterprise as priests, 
sisters, and teaching brothers. Year 
after year these “forces of charity” have 
constituted, not a corps of officers for 
the political advancement of the Papacy, 
as some zealots profess to believe, but a 
hard-working army bent on seeing to it 
that millions of average John Joneses do 
something better than sit on a spiritual 
park bench, I believe it quite possible 
that the quality of American Catholi- 
cism will improve; that, existing handi- 
caps of one kind or another having been 
overcome, an advancement incompara- 
bly superior to anything achieved in the 
past should be registered, But surely, 
enough has been done to discredit the 
stupid ballyhoos of the unwise. 

From all this it follows that, while the 
body of American Catholic citizens do 
not profess to be endowed with recipes 
for curing all the Nation’s ills, they are 
quite sure that they possess a formula 
which will contribute something to the 
Nation’s health. One will look in vain 
to the Church for the answer to the 
Muscle Shoals problem, or for an adjust- 
ment of the farm population to modern 
industrial conditions. But it seems to 
me incredible that any thoughtful Amer- 
ican, surveying the dimensions of the 
present addiction to crime, to an indi- 
vidualistic conception of romantic bliss, 
and to the abandonment of Christian 
convictions, should fail to feel that the 
Catholic Church is an invaluable ally in 
the battle against public and private evil. 
This is so much the more true because 
Catholics here are dedicated to the prin- 
ciple of toleration, not merely by the 
great Christian law of charity, but also 
by their manifold memories of the life 
lived by their forebears in this new 


land. 


The Outlook, February 29, 1928 
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